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NATIVE AMERICAN POPULATION By A.L. KROEBER 


HE following pages are an abstract of conclusions reached as to 

aboriginal American population in a study undertaken as part of a 
monograph dealing with cultural and natural areas in native North Amer- 
ica. This memoir, like so many others, is being delayed in its publication 
by economic causes universally familiar. It contains a map of tribal terri- 
tories and a grouping of these into some eighty cultural aggregations, which 
form the basis of all computations on population density. In the present 
paper only the summary results can be given, together with some discus- 
sion of their meaning. 

A posthumous work by James Mooney' makes available the first careful 
and complete tribe-by-tribe series of estimates of the native population of 
America, north of present-day Mexico, for the period of early contact of 
each group with settling Caucasians. This invaluable study renders possi- 
ble the examination of population density in terms of cultural or other 
areas. 

The Mooney figures are here used with one consistent modification— 
a substitution of my total of 133,000 for California? in place of C. H. 
Merriam’s*® 260,000 which Mooney took over; hence with a reduction of 
the total for the continent north of Mexico from 1,152,950 to 1,025,950, 
or about 10 percent. I have made this substitution because my total is 
arrived at through a tribe-by-tribe addition or ‘‘dead-reckoning’”’ method, 
like all Mooney’s other figures; whereas Merriam uses a mission to non- 
mission area multiplication ratio for the state as a whole.‘ 


1 The Aboriginal Population of America North of Mexico, ST-MC 80, no. 7 (Publ. 2955), 
1928; edited by J. R. Swanton. This is a brief version of a contemplated large monograph, for 
which Mooney had studies under way before 1908, but of which by his death in 1921 he had 
completed only the section dealing with the Indians of the states from Maine to Pennsylvania. 
The brief article Population in the Handbook of American Indians contains only totals by 
countries. 

? BAE-B 78: 880-891, 1925. 

3 The Indian Population of California, AA 7: 594-606, 1905. 
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It proved necessary to convert Mooney’s data for tribes and bands into 
terms of the ethnic groups recognized in my own tribal territorial map. 
This involved some consolidations. In other cases, Mooney gives only 
combined figures for tribes which I keep separate; thus, Southern Paiute 
and Paviotso. Accordingly there are overlaps as well as omissions; and an 
exactly authentic check-up on the conversions from his scheme is difficult. 
The result is that my rearranged totals fall about 10,000 below his. This 
discrepancy of 1 percent is flegligible since the best of Mooney’s estimates 
can hardly pretend to be nearer than 10 percent to the probable truth, and 
some may be 50 percent or more from it. It is of still less moment so far as 
it enters into population densities, because the boundaries of many tribal 
territories are imperfectly known or in dispute. 

The areas in the lists that follow were calculated by planimeter on my 
tribal map. The figures given below for both areas and population are sum- 
mations of those for individual tribes. All densities are computed to 100 
km?, which are 38.51 sq.m., or about 7 percent more than a standard 
U. S. township of 6 by 6 miles. 

Mooney’s figures are probably mostly too high rather than too low, 
so far as they are in error. This is the opinion of Swanton, his posthumous 
editor. Mooney himself was apparently reducing estimates as his work 
progressed. Swanton mentions an earlier figure of 32,700 for New England 
as compared with the final one of 25,100. For part of the Southeast, Swan- 
ton’s independent computation is 44,385, Mooney’s 62,400.5 Mooney allows 
33,800 Pueblos, Kidder 20,000.° 

All in all, however, Mooney’s estimates and computations have clearly 
been made on the basis of wide reading, conscientiousness, and experienced 
judgment. Until some new, equally systematic, and detailed survey is made, 
it seems best to accept his figures im toto’ rather than to patch them here 
and there. My impression is that Mooney’s total of about 1,150,000, re- 
duced to 1,025,000 by the California substitution, will ultimately shrink to 
around 900,000, but that the respective density ratios of the principal areas 
will not be very materially affected by such change. 

The groups into which the tribal data have been consolidated are 


* Mooney apparently had not himself worked at the data for California, and therefore 
took over Merriam’s result in block, with the result that this is his one area without figures 
for separate tribes or groups. My computation of 133,000 appeared after his work was done. 

* Southwestern Archaeology, 39, 1924.‘ About 20,000” in some 70 towns at the time of the 
Spanish conquest. 


7 Always excepting California, where he does not deal with separate tribes or groups 
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TABLE 1 


Culture areas 
| 


| 
| Arctic Coast 
\Eastern Eskimo (W. to incl. Coronation Gulf) 
Western Eskimo (Mackenzie delta and west) 
Northwest Coast 
Northern Maritime (Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, 
Haisla)..... 
Central Maritime (all other Wakashans, Bella 
Coola) 
Gulf of Georgia (Salish) 
|Puget Sound...... 
|Lower Columbia 
|Willamette Valley. 
Lower Klamath (and SW Oregon) 
Intermediate and Intermountain 
Great Basin (incl. Snake r. Shoshoneans). 
California (excl. NW and S California). 


Southwest 
|Pueblo. . 
\Circum-Pueblo (Apache and Navaho) 
‘Sonoran area (Pima and Papago in U. S.) 
NW Arizona (Havasupai, Walapai, Yavapai) 
\Lower Colorado (River Yumans, Cocopa to 
Mohave) 
Peninsular California in U. S. (Dieguefio) 
Southern California (Shoshoneans, Chumash) 
Eastern and Northern 
Southeast proper. ... 
[South Florida. 
South Texas (coastal). 
Red River (Caddoan group) and P awnee 
Plains (high plains, short grass). ...... 
\Prairies (tall grass: C. Siouans, Dakota exc. 
Teton, etc.)... 


|Columbia-Fraser (incl. Interior Salish, Sahaptin, 
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POPULATION DENSITIES OF PRINCIPAL AREAS OF CULTURE 


Terri- 
Culture areas Popula- tory | Den- 
tion 100 km? sity 
7 |Wisconsin (wild rice area)’........ | 18,300 | 1,461 | 12.52 
8 |Ohio Valley (incl. Illinois). ... 20,000 | 7,707 | 2.59 
9 |Southern Great Lakes (Iroquoian tribes) 42,500 | 4,421 9.61 
10 |North Atlantic Slope (Micmac, Abnaki).. 7,300 3,285 2.22 
11 |Middle Atlantic Slope (Penacook to Conoy) 46,800 | 1,828 | 25.6 
12 |South Atlantic Slope (excl. Yuchi, Creek). 41,900 2,467 | 17.— 
13 |Appalachian Summit (Cherokee)... 22 ,000 1,344 | 16.3 
14 |N. Great Lakes (Ottowa, Algonkin, most Ojibwa) | 37,300 5,188 7.18 
15 |E. Sub-Arctic (Algonkins: Montagnais, Cree, 
16 |W. Sub-Arctic (Athabascans: Chipewyan to 
33,930 | 38,944 87 
TABLE 2 
POPULATION DENSITIES BY Major AREAS 
California........... | $4,000 1,941 | 43.3 
Northwest Coast. . 129,200 4,560 28 .3 
Southwest (part within U. S.).. | 103 ,000 9,671 10.7 
(Intermediate-Intermountain. ) | 158,350 19,411 8.1 
Columbia-Fraser. . 47 ,650 6,660 7.83 
426,400 61,328 6.95 
Arctic Coast... 89 , 700 22,288 4.02 
(Eastern and Northern.) . 520,630 131,137 3.97 
26,700 10,810 2.47 
Northern... 94 , 230 69 ,809 1.35 


cultural ones, analogous to the “culture areas” currently recognized i 
American ethnology, but differing somewhat from the customary ones. 


Condensing farther, into grand areas, we have the following. The areas 
are here arranged not geographically but in order of density. 


* Coahuiltec in the United States are omitted, Apache and Papago in Mexico included. 
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I list the three main sub-units of the Intermediate-Intermountain area, 


because these are so diverse that the density of the whole area (shown in 
parentheses) is only a statistical mean. For the same reason I have given 
the Eastern and Northern areas separately, though adding in parentheses 
their joint mean. 
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] 72 
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Native population density north of Mexico 


The outstanding fact is the exceptional density on the Pacific coast— 
both Northwest and California. Next comes the Southwest; but this also 


extends to the Pacific coast. Even the Columbia-Fraser region, a Pacific 
coast hinterland, more than holds its own against the fertile East. The 


Arctic coast, surprisingly enough, has a density more than half as great 
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as that of the East, though this was mostly agricultural; and one approxi- 
mately equal—on the face of the figures even slightly superior—to the 
agricultural Eastern and non-agricultural Northern areas combined. This 
means of course that the latter had much the lowest density of all. The 
average figure for the continent (north of Mexico) falls somewhat below 
that for the agricultural East and somewhere above that for the Eskimo. 


COAST LAND AND FARM LAND 


Two generalizations are obvious: coastal residence did make for heavier 
population; agriculture per se did not necessarily increase density. The 
following summary will make these propositions more vivid. 

We can first set off the wholly non-agricultural Pacific coast; next, the 
essentially agricultural areas of the Southwest and East; and then treat 
the remainder of the continent north of Mexico as a unit. 

The Pacific coast may be conveniently taken as extending from the 
Malemiut Eskimo of Alaska to the Dieguefio and Kamia just short of the 
mouth of the Colorado The area is that of Pacific coast in the literal sense, 
not Pacific drainage. The whole Yukon, Fraser, and Columbia river areas 
are excluded, except for the Eskimo, Coast Salish, and Chinook at the 
mouths of these streams. California is included as a native culture area, 
not as a modern political unit; so is the northwestern margin of the South- 
west, namely southern California. 

The agricultural region comprises the tribes in whose economy farming 
plays a significant rather than sporadic part. Excluded are the Walapai, 


TABLE 3 
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| | | Percent 


Area | of total 
Population 100 km? Density sepule- 
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Pacific coast, Bering strait to 
mouth of Colorado............. | 295,700 11,745 25.2 29 .6 
Essentially agricultural areas, E 
135,438 2.1 30.0 


dn 404 , 600 | 39 , 884 10.1 40.4 
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Havasupai, Yavapai, Apache, Navaho, Ojibwa, Abnaki, and the tribes of 
south Texas and south Florida. 

In round numbers, the Pacific coast had 300,000 inhabitants out of a 
million north of Mexico, or 30 percent of the population in 6 percent of the 
area, with a density of 25 per 100 km’; the farming regions, 40 percent in 
20 percent of the territory with a density of 10; the remainder, 30 percent 
on nearly 75 percent of the land, with a density barely exceeding 2. 

That among non-farming natives a coast or coast-plain habitat was 
normally far more favorable than interior residence in conducing to an 
aggregation of population, is not only indicated by the much greater densi- 
ty in the Pacific areas, but by two other facts: first, that the Arctic shore 
Eskimo are, per area, more numerous than their inland Athabascan and Al- 
gonkin neighbors; and second, certain density figures for adjacent Atlantic 
and Gulf tribal areas. Such are: Massachusets, coastal, 105, Nipmuc, in- 
terior, 14; Montauk 158, Iroquois 7; Powhatan 38, Monacan 9; Chitimacha 
32, Natchez 19. 

A sharp line of division between coast and interior cannot easily be 
drawn in the Eastern region, because tidewater in many places runs far 
inland and because tribal adhesions and territories are so often uncertain. 
But a review of the itemized tribal data leaves little doubt that on the whole 
the population density in the farming parts of the Atlantic and Gulf 
region was perhaps twice as heavy on the coast, including habitats on tide- 
water or within a day’s travel of salt water, as immediately inland thereof. 

This means that for the continent as a whole (always unfortunately ex- 
cluding Mexico), coastal residence, inclusive of that on coastal plains or 
along the lowest courses of rivers, led to a populational density from five 
to ten times greater than in the interior as a whole, in non-agricultural 
regions; and probably at least twice as great even in agricultural areas. 

This finding may be expectable; but that the non-farming Pacific coast 
should overtop the farming areas with a two-and-a-half times greater 
density, is certainly surprising. It means, obviously, that the relation to 
the land in terms of agricultural utilization by the United States Indian 
was fundamentally different from our own. He was not a farmer in our 
sense of the word. Not only did he derive possibly half his subsistence 
through non-farming; but he utilized for his farming no more than a very 
small percentage of the land capable of being farmed. 

This is particularly true of the East; and the Southwest should be ex- 
cepted in this connection. The agricultural total in table 3 breaks up thus: 
East 347,200 souls 3,799,762 km’, 9.1 density;° Southwest, 57,400, 172,200, 

® Spinden (cited below) computes, also from Mooney, 348,700 inhabitants in about 
1,375,000 m.*; which comes to 3,561,000 km? and a density of about 9.8. 
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33.3. Not only is the gross density nearly four times as great in the South- 
west, but the larger part of the territory assigned on the map to the South- 
western agricultural tribes is desert or mountain and unfarmable, or ac- 
tually unfarmed by ourselves. The native Southwesterners, so far as they 
farmed, therefore pushed the exploitation of the land to a much higher 
pitch than the Easterners. This fact implies a different history, and thus 
further justifies the current sharp segregation of the Southwestern and 
Eastern native cultures. These essentially different histories, in turn, re- 
inforced by the non-agricultural geographic gap between the areas, indicate 
separate origins, or at any rate separate branchings from the same southern 
stem of maize culture. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EAST 


The basic situation as regards native farming in the Eastern area may 
be made clearer by a comparison with our agriculture. The average yield 
of maize per acre today throughout the United States is between 25 and 
30 bushels of 56 pounds of shelled corn. Maize notoriously increases its 
yield per acre but little under improved methods of farming. The improve- 
ments which we have made over Indian methods have been mainly in the 
direction of reducing production costs, especially in labor. The Indian 
therefore may be assumed to have derived nearly as many bushels from 
each acre of planting as we. He probably planted somewhat farther apart; 
but not unduly so, because of the difficulty of clearing and cultivating 
unnecessary area with his tools. A yield of 15 to 20 bushels therefore seems 
a fair estimate. This is 840 to 1120 pounds, say 1000, or a little under 3 
pounds per day. This should more than sustain the average person in a 
community composed of men, women, and children. Beans and pumpkins 
would vary the diet as partial substitutes for maize without seriously af- 
fecting the acreage cultivated. The quantity of farm food consumed was 
probably less than here computed, because of the supplement of game, 
fish, mollusks, berries, wild seeds, and roots, which over much of the East- 
ern region is estimated to have contributed half of the food supply.'® How- 
ever, let us keep to our figure of nearly three pounds of maize or equivalent 
in farm products per head. Since this involves only about one acre cultivat- 
ed per person, and we reckon 347,200 population in the Eastern agricul- 
tural area, the total native plantations in this region aggregated in round 


10 The heavier density in the Wisconsin Wild Rice area as compared with adjacent areas 
suggests the influence, in a farming area, which even a single wild food plant might have if 
systematically gatherable. 
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numbers only a third of a million acres. Against this, we today plant a 
hundred million acres of maize alone in the United States—not all, but 
nearly all, within the native agricultural areas here called Eastern. We 
add another two hundred million acres in wheat, oats, cotton, and hay— 
many of these acres perfectly suitable, though not profitable to us, for 
maize. True, part of our total lies outside the region of systematic Indian 
farming; but it is a minority part. It does not much matter whether our 
total is one or two or three hundred million acres and the Indian total 
one-third or two-thirds of a million: the conclusion remains that the east- 
ern Indian cultivated less than one percent of the area on which he could 
successfully have grown crops satisfactory to his needs and standards. My 
own opinion is that the figure was under rather than over one-half of one 
percent. 

Here is another way of conceptualizing the situation. The Eastern agri- 
cultural density was 9.1 per 100 km’, a little under 9 souls—say 2 families 

per township. We allot 144 quarter-sections to 144 families or some 700 
persons in a township; and these earn through their crops not only their 
food but their clothing, tools, vehicles, furniture, taxes, and luxuries—and 
often support a town in addition. The ratio comes out about the same. 

It is clear tha’ two things were fundamentally different in the Eastern 
Indian and our economics: the land use, or relation to the land; and the 
place of agriculture in life. “Improvement” of land was confined to minute 
specks in the landscape. They were comparable in size to oases, although 
not in the least enforced by nature, being in fact simply selected by con- 
venience or habit from among a hundred times as many sites about equally 
well utilizable. In other words, there was a hundredfold surplus of good 
land over farming population. 

Second, while every native household in the area farmed, it becomes 
doubtful whether many of them did so from real necessity. If the Pacific 
coast from Bering strait to the Imperial valley desert could support 25 
souls per areal unit without farming, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the uniformly fertile East might have supported 10 without farming. Agri- 
culture then was not basic to life in the East; it was an auxiliary, in a sense 
a luxury. It made possible increased accumulation of food against the future, 
a living in permanent sites and in larger groups, and therefore joint under- 
takings, whether of council, ritual, war, or building. It thus no doubt con- 
tributed somewhat toward the enrichment of cultural life; but there is 
nothing to show that the culture in its fundamental forms was really resting 
on agriculture. 

Does this mean that agriculture was a recent introduction in the East, 
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not yet fully acculturated and its potentialities still mainly unconceived? 
Theoretically such might well be the case, but it is not a necessary infer- 
ence. As long as any other factors kept an originally light population light, 
the relation to the land, the part-only farm-use of this, might go on indef- 
initely. The answer to the question of the age of Eastern agriculture should 
not be given deductively. The direct evidence to be considered is archaeo- 
logical; the indirect, social factors bearing on population. 

As regards archaeology, we are still handicapped by our almost dis- 
graceful inability to interpret eastern prehistoric data in sequential terms. 
Still, the gross fact remains that the Ohio and middle Mississippi valleys 
were found occupied by an exceedingly thin and scattered population, but 
full of thousands of mounds and other structures which probably required 
a somewhat more concentrated popuiation to erect. Allowing for all possi- 
ble shifting about of this earlier farming population, and an abnormal readi- 
ness to leave one site as soon as its structures were completed in order to 
begin over again elsewhere, a minimum of several centuries must never- 
theless be allowed as the duration of the mound building; and to all major 
intents, this period was not only over but forgotten when the first whites 
entered. Since the mound culture was agricultural, it is accordingly hard 
to see how less than 500 years could have elapsed between the introduction 
of maize and the coming of Caucasians into the East. If agriculture in 
itself tended automatically to produce a marked increase of population 
density, it was long enough in the land to have achieved this effect toa much 
greater degree than was the case at discovery. Rather we see a positive 
thinning out of numbers, in at least part of the area. The indicated cause 
then is not mere shortness of duration of agriculture, but ‘‘social” factors 
of some sort. 

Of such social factors, the most direct may be considered to have been 
warlike habits. Reference is not to systematic, decisive war leading to oc- 
casional great destructions but also to conquest, settlement, and periods 
of consolidation and prosperity. Of all this the Eastern tribes knew nothing. 
They waged war not for any ulterior or permanent fruits, but for victory; 
and its conduct and shaping were motivated, when not by revenge, princi- 
pally by individual desire for personal status within one’s society. It was 
warfare that was insane, unending, continuously attritional, from our point 
of view; and yet it was so integrated into the whole fabric of Eastern cul- 
ture, so dominantly emphasized within it, that escape from it was well-nigh 
impossible. Continuance in the system became self-preservatory. The 
group that tried to shift its values from war to peace, was almost certainly 
doomed to early extinction. This warfare, with its attendant unsettlement, 
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confusion, destruction, and famines, was probably the most potent cause 
of population remaining low in the East. It kept agriculture in the réle of 
being a contributor to subsistence instead of its basis. On the other hand, 
such farming as was practiced yielded enough added leisure, concentration, 
and stability to make pretty continuous warfare possible. A population of 
pure hunter-gatherers would probably, except on the immediate coast, have 
been too scattered in minute bands, too unsettled in a country of rather 
evenly distributed food possibilities, too occupied with mere subsistence, 
to have engaged in war very persistently. Just such seems actually to have 
been the case among Montagnais, Cree, and Ojibwa, for instance, as com- 
pared with Muskogians, Iroquoians, and Siouans. The latter were caught 
in a vicious circle, which at the same time gave them a stable adjustment. 
Agriculture made their wars possible; but their warfare kept the population 
down to a point where more agriculture was not needed. 

Back of all this must lie another, though negative, factor: the absence 
of all effective political organization, of the idea of the state. Effective of 
course means effective from our point of view, or a wide historical one; it 
is not denied that the native organization was effective as regards its needs 
within the cultural system in which it found itself. Had controlling 
authority, in the form of a ruler, or of a cohesive, smoothly self-perpetuat- 
ing group, ever developed in the East, war objectives other than revenge 
or personal status might also have developed: conquest, pacification, trib- 
ute, economic accumulations, further exploitation. From among many 
such beginnings, no matter how humble in scope, there could sooner or 
later have emerged, through mutual eliminations, larger units, and from 
these, true states, stable, internally peaceful, capable of producing wealth, 
growing in population, and thereby increasingly productive and profitable. 
Just as something of this sort happened in China and Egypt, it happened 
in Mexico and Peru; but it did not happen in any consequential degree in 
what is now United States. The political systems of the Iroquois, Creek, 
Cherokee, Natchez either grew up mainly in historic times under Caucasian 
influence and pressure, or look like possible fragmentary remnants from 
the Mound-builder days of heavier population and quasi-states. If there 
were such days, and it seems there were, it may well have been the intro- 
duction of agriculture that made their state system possible. But once the 
system crumbled, perhaps because of being a foreign import and not deeply 
enough rooted in the culture of the region, there would be a relapse to in- 
terminable, economically vain fighting, rendered, however, more persistent 
and wasteful than ever by the fact that agriculture gave an added margin 
allowing greater wastage. In the North, where farming could not be or was 
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not introduced, the limitation of purely natural food sources was perhaps 
the main factor imposing an upper limit to the human population. In the 
East, where the combination of fertility and agriculture made possible the 
comfortable subsistence by native techniques of a population a hundred- 
fold greater, the causes must have been cultural; and of these the out- 
standing ones were the paired ones of high social premium on war for its 
own sake and the absence of value for political organization of more than 
a rudimentary kind. 

Incidentally, the cultural dependence of the Plains on the East, histori- 
cally, is again indicated by the fact that the whole socio-political system 
and motivation of the Plains are at large a replica of those of the East. 
The acquisition of the horse gave the Plains tribes, while the buffalo lasted, 
a food-margin and a leisure parallel to the agriculture of the East, and which 
enabled them to duplicate the customs of the East with only minor modi- 
fications such as the replacement of torture by coup-counting. 

We must then think of the East as agricultural indeed, but as inhabited 
by agricultural hunters, not by farmers. There were no economic classes, 
no peasantry to exploit nor rulers to profit from a peasantry. Every man, 
or his wife, grew food for his household. The population remaining station- 
ary, excess planting was not practiced, nor would it have led to anything 
in the way of economic or social benefit nor of increase of numbers. Ninety- 
nine or more percent of what might have been developed remained virgin, 
and was tolerated, or appreciated, as hunting ground, as waste intervening 
to the nearest enemy, or merely as something natural and inevitable. There 
was nothing to prevent a clan, town, or tribe from shifting its houses and 
fields to any one of a hundred about equally satisfactory other sites in its 
acknowledged territory, or if strong enough, to several hundred in land of 
its neighbors. There was as a rule nothing much gained or lost, other than 
for immediate considerations, by such shifts; and they were freely made— 
not perhaps mainly from sheer restlessness, but at least for trivial reasons. 
The consequence is the strange contrast of a relatively unstable, mobile 
agricultural population in the East and a rather highly sessile non-agricul- 
tural one on the Pacific coast. 


COMPARISON WITH MEXICO 


A comparison with Mexico seems worth while. There, conditions were 
different. It is known that population was denser, and that social classi- 
fication and political organization much more developed. However, there 
are only fragmentary or general gross estimates of the ancient Mexican 
population, and those varying. We may therefore attempt to proceed by 
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working backward from present conditions. The area of modern Mexico 
is roughly three-quarters of a million square miles or about 480 million 
acres, of which a fourth, or 120 million, are considered or are nominally 
cultivable, and 30 million are actually cultivated, although for only about 
half of these 30 million is a crop specified, so that the other half may be 
considered as in a condition of latent cultivation or devoted to products 
like maguey or henequen. The largest area is in maize, 7.5 million acres in 
1926. Next come beans with 2.2, wheat 1.2, cotton 0.6. The total is aston- 
ishingly small compared with the United States, whose maize acreage alone 
is more than three times as large as Mexico’s total acreage in all crops. 
There is nothing to show that any considerable areas now unused were 
planted at the time of discovery. Rather should the hacienda system and 
modern engineering have tended to add acreage. If we assume, as before, 
that an acre will support a person, the present total in maize and beans, if 
utilized to the limit, would have provided sustenance for 10 million souls. 
The addition‘of other acreage now actively in crops would bring this up 
around 15 millions, or the present population. 

This is probably considerably too high for the past. It would mean that 
the country at the time of discovery was settled up to the very limit of 
the population which it would support with the agricultural techniques at 
its command. Of this there is no indication. I would prefer to reduce the 
figure by three-fourths or more. Yet even this means that a fourth or a 
fifth of the most available farm land, perhaps the majority of the best, 
was being worked. About the larger centers of population, as in the Valley 
of Mexico, there was probably little waste except of distinctly inferior 
tracts. The native historical records show that in Mexico Valley farm land 
was at a premium, and either in the form of tribute in produce or by direct 
appropriation was a prize of conquest. There existed here, then, a condition 
resembling that of modern civilized countries; and even in the less densely 
settled areas of central and southern Mexico, one approximating this. That 
the land was owned by towns or barrios or family aggregations instead of 
individually, is socially and juridically important, but does not affect the 
population and subsistence picture. Where the Eastern Indian farmed a 
fraction of one percent of his available land, the Mexican farmed a con- 
siderable fraction of his total," and in congested, politically dominant, and 
affluent areas, practically all of it. It was almost inevitable therefore that 


1 The reference is to the areas recognized as culturally Mexican, not to the modern repub- 
lic of Mexico, the northern half of which was much more thinly populated and in considerable 
proportion non-agricultural. 
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in Mexico there should be economic classes, political organization, large 
communal works, and war for profit. There were in Mexico the equivalents 
of peasants and aristocracy. Without such classes, the population could 
hardly have accumulated as it did; and on the other hand, its growth 
must have tended to make organization desirable if not necessary. However 
free in principle, the average Mexican citizen of 1500 a.p. was no longer 
free as a Creek or Iroquois oy Illinois was free. He could not farm if and 
where he pleased. He was bound by economic necessities of subsistence as 
well as by his state and rulers. The Spaniards probably found more essen- 
tial peons in Mexico than they made. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

The Southwest was different from both Mexico and the East. It had 
maize as far back as Basket Maker times—less long than Mexico, no doubt, 
but longer than the East, where though agriculture was evidently at least 
some centuries old, there is nothing to show that its import goes back to 
the pre-Christian era. Population density in the Southwest, also, was inter- 
mediate, so far as genuinely agricultural peoples are concerned. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the Southwest is the presence in it, side by side, of two 
kinds of population—the fairly densely settled farmers and the very thinly 
sown non-farmers around and between them. How far back this condition 
goes historically, is difficult to say, because, as might be expected, the farm- 
ers have left abundant and striking archaeological remains, the gatherers 
few and scattered ones. The farming population of Pueblo type is known 
to have been more widespread in Pueblo 2 time, say in the general period 
of 500 to 900 a.p. But there probably were non-farmers near them, if not 
in immediate contact, even then. 

The basis of this duality of the Pueblo-Southwestern economic system, 
whether it is relatively recent or ancient also, lies obviously in the nature 
of the land. The Southwest is an arid region, steppe and mountain or semi- 
desert where not desert. Farming, with patience, can be made to yield a 
fairly reliable subsistence; but only in selected spots. The vast majority 
of the surface of the Southwest was as useless to the Pueblos, for crops, as 
it is to us. They could and did farm many spots which we do not farm; 
but that was because they sought only their food, we a civilized living. 
Allowing, as before, an acre to a person, the 34,000 Pueblos whom Hodge 
and Mooney estimate for 1680 would have had under cultivation a total 
of only some 53 square miles—a township and a half. We may double the 
allowance of land per head to permit of wider spacing of planting or lower 
yield in the arid Southwest. We may enlarge the population somewhat to 
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accord with the wider extent of the culture in Pueblo periods 2 and 3. Even 
this, however, brings the actually farmed land up to a total of only one or 
two hundred square miles in two or three hundred thousand. This is just 
about the ratio utilized in the Fast; but there most of the great unused 
remainder was farmable, in the Southwest it was not. 

The Pueblo, then, resembled the Mexican in using for his crops, if not 
every inch of productive land, at any rate considerable of the best of it. 
This makes his subsistence appear more directly of Mexican origin, with 
but slight transmutations. Where he differed was in that so little of his 
land was cultivable, and that scattered. He could not become numerous. 
He therefore did not need states and rulers and a peasantry; the more so 
as the scattered distribution of his farmable land kept his communities 
smaii. On the other hand, once given a concentration in towns, his agri- 
culture became a necessity to him if he was not to starve. This in turn en- 
gendered an attitude, a lack of leisure and lack of sense of freedom and en- 
terprise, which would keep him from plunging into chronic warfare as a 
social mechanism. His population was kept down not so much by being 
killed off or expelled and disrupted, as by clinging to a narrow shelf of 
subsistence mechanism without leeway or recourse. 

So far, discussion of the Southwest has been in terms of Pueblos and 
the non-agricultural tribes immediately enclosing them. But populational- 
ly, this part of the Southwest forms only a smaller half of even that part 
of the Southwest which lies within the United States, without counting 
the related parts of Sonora and Chihuahua. It held 48,300 souls out of 
103,000 in the American Southwest. Pima-Papago, Lower Colorado Yu- 
mans, and Southern Californians alone, in the non-Pueblo sphere, with 
10,000, 13,000, and 26,500 souls, outnumber the combined Pueblo, Apache, 
and Navaho, even with the Pueblo counted at Mooney’s high figure of 
nearly 34,000. Numerically, then, the preponderant half of the American 
Southwest was the Gila-Yuman-Southern California sphere, not the Pueblo 
one. As regards density, the disproportion is even greater; nearly 20 for 
the former, against a little over 7 for the Pueblo sphere.” It is true that 
the density of the pure Pueblo territory alone was the highest—around 75. 
But against this in the other half are figures like 31 for Lower Colorado, 
and 39 for non-agricultural and semi-desert Southern California. The 
Pueblo-sphere density as a whole is brought down by the abnormally low 
density (2.3) of the large included area occupied in historic time by Atha- 
bascans. This expresses again the oasis-like distribution of the important 


54,700 in 279,500 km? = 19.6; 48,300 in 687,600 =7.2. 
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population in the Pueblo sphere, and the contrast between town-dwellers 
and mescal-gatherers, which recalls nicely in many ways the relation of 
town-farmers and herders in the Sahara, Arabia, and inner Asia. As against 
this, the Gila-Yuma-California sphere was much more evenly sown with 
population, irrespective of whether this was agricultural or not. In one 
sense therefore this area may be considered as having made a healthier 
adjustment with its arid envjronment than the Pueblo sphere. 

The archaeological evidence indicates that in the past, in Pueblo 1 and 
2 periods, say until about a thousand years ago, the Pueblo proper popu- 
lation was much more widely and scatteringly distributed in numerous 
small settlements. In other words, its distribution type then approximated 
that of the Gila-California area. This distribution began to be abandoned 
with the concentration into larger towns in Pueblo 3 period. This concen- 
tration may have been in part due to the pressure of preying tribes first 
intruding then. But whatever the causes—invasion, drought, inner cultural 
tendency, or a combination of these factors—once the concentration had 
begun, it left ever larger areas open to the ‘“‘nomads,” that is, thinly-sown 
mescal-gatherers with only sporadic farming, and enabled them to estab- 
lish themselves and their subsistence adaptation more firmly. The very 
flowering of Pueblo culture therefore tended to shrink its area, to embody 
it geographically in a culture of very much lower intensivity, and to put 
it on the defensive against this. Nothing like this occurred in the western 
Southwest, where farmers and non-farmers remained in adjustment, and 
the whole of any given tract continued to be exploited more or less to the 
limit by whatever subsistence-mechanism was most feasible, without nota- 
ble ‘‘class” differentiation of its culture. The one exception was the Casa 
Grande type of concentration in the Gila valley, when Puebloid polychrome 
pottery culture impinged on native red-on-buff; but this was evanescent, 
and on its collapse, culture returned to its former adjustments. 

So far we have been speaking, of necessity, in terms of the American 
Southwest. If the Mexican portion, for which we have no population data, 
could be included, the area and population of the Southwest would be in- 
creased by approximately half, and its Pueblo-sphere part would pre- 
sumably shrink in numbers from a minor half to no more than a third. 
Which goes to show again what different historic concepts ‘“‘Pueblo” and 
“Southwestern” are, and the need of their not being used interchangeably. 


NORTHWEST COAST 


The figures for the areas within the Northwest coast also carry a story, 
though they must be used with a certain reserve because in some of the 
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areas the land itself was so little or secondarily used that length of frontage 
on shore or river was evidently the decisive factor as regards population. 
Still the areal densities mean something. They are: 


Areas 
Lower Columbia (Chinook, etc.) 64 
Lower Klamath (Yurok, etc.).. 50 
Gulf of Georgia (Coast Salish) . 33 
Central Maritime (Wakashan, etc.). 29 
Northern Maritime (Northern tribes) 17 
Puget Sound (Coast Salish). 17 
Willamette Valley (inland) 9 
Sub-Arecas 
Central Maritime, South (Nutka, Makah, Quinault). . . 65 
Northern: Maritime, Archipelago (Haida, S. Tlingit, Tsimshian) 1. oe 
Central Maritime, North (Kwakiutl, Heiltsuk, B. Coola). . 17 
Northern Maritime, River (Niska, Gitskyan, Haisla)... 10 
Northern Maritime, Mainland (N. Tlingit). . . 10 


The Willamette area is a wholly inland one. We do not know with 
certainty whether it should be reckoned as part of the Northwest Coast 
or the Columbia-Fraser plateau. Puget Sound, although salt water, also 
extends its inlets far into the interior, and the area is a quasi-inland one. 
Apart from these two minor areas, the other five range almost in geograph- 
ical order, with density decreasing from south to north. The sub-areas 
within the two northern areas again show almost the identical arrangement. 
Even if Mooney’s computations for the Chinook and Gulf of Georgia 
Salish are taken as somewhat high, the generally greater density of the 
south as against the north remains fundamentally unimpaired. On this 
point, too, shoreline density would not invert the situation, the northerly 
areas having the more irregular, indented shore, whose ratio to the already 
lighter population would go up faster even than their land areas. The 
difference seems to lie in this: The northern groups were essentially mari- 
time, mostly lived fronting the beach, and made little use of the land which 
they owned. The southern groups lived on river and tributary as well as 
on the shore, perhaps more largely so in fact," and often made genuine 


18 In Handbook of California Indians, 117, I have computed a population per shore mile 
of salt water of 10 and 15 for Wiyot and Yurok, and of 20, 35, 25, and 30 per mile of navigable 
river for the same two groups and the Karok and Hupa; or a mean of 28 versus 12 in favor of 
river. All the groups are in northwest California. 
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use of their land holdings. Their habitat utilization and culture remained 
more generalized and simpler, those of the northern groups were more 
specialized and extreme. As in the Southwest, on comparison of Gila-Cali- 
fornia with Pueblo sphere, the more generalized method in the long run 
allowed of a heavier aggregate population. 

This set of facts also seems to re-enforce an interpretation of Northwest 
Coast culture development suggested elsewhere." If the generalized south- 
ern areas represent, as seems reasonable, the survival of an earlier phase, 
it is the northern areas which have specialized away from this, and their 
type of culture must on the whole be the more recent. Whether this spe- 
cialization was mainly the result of an internal development leading to a 
shift from river to inlet to ocean shore where the shore was most favorable, 
or was brought about by Eskimo or Asiatic or trans-Oceanic contacts and 
influences, is another and difficult problem, but one which may prove solu- 
ble to those in position to analyze intimately the whole of Northwest Coast 
culture; though they also can hardly come to a final conclusion without tak- 
ing into detailed consideration the geographic setting. For the present we can 
content ourselves with the findings that it is the southern half of this major 
area which was the more densely populated, more generalized in its sub- 
sistence adaptations, and more ancient in its type of culture; and that the 
habitat and subsistence adjustments of the northern half, and the intensity 
of its development in art, ritual, and property distribution, were relatively 
recent. 

ESKIMO 
For the Eskimo areas, the range of land-area densities is: 


Pacific Coast (excl. Bering sea).......... 19 
Western (Bristol bay to Mackenzie river)...................++5: 4.9 


Land areas mean particularly little in comparison with shore line in the 
case of the Eskimo, whose life depends on water and ice far more than on 
what the land bears. Still, the figures give a crude approximation to shore- 
mile density, even if the Aleut population of 16,000 should prove too high. 
How far the higher latitude of the three low-density areas may be a factor 
must also be considered. 


'* In the unpublished monograph on areas. 
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Still, the figures on their face show this: Nearly a third of all the Eskimo 
lived on open Pacific ocean frontage—27,300 Aleut, Kaniagmiut, Chuga- 
chigmiut, and Ugalakmiut out of 89,700. From the Malemiut south, that 
is, roughly, in Alaska from Bering strait south, were almost 60 percent 
all members of the stock—53,000 out of 89,700. This is the region of masks 
and wooden houses and grave monuments and property distribution festi- 
vals and war fleet expeditions, traits which we are wont to regard as char- 
acteristic of the Northwest Coast. It is also the region where ice-hunting 
of seals, the sledge and the snow-house, and many other “typical” Eskimo 
traits are lacking or nearly absent. 

In other words, “pure” or characteristic Eskimo culture obtains only 
among two-fifths of the members of the stock. Three-fifths live in a culture 
heavily charged with elements usually regarded as Northwest Coast or 
Asiatic, and lacking much of the inventory of “‘typical’’ Eskimo life. It 
is obvious that our concept of what is Eskimo is due to a first approach 
from Greenland, and next Labrador, Baffinland, and the Central region. 
Had our knowledge begun in Alaska, where population centers, and where 
the comparative density is overwhelming, our most “typical’’ Eskimo 
would probably seem merely peripherally reduced and atypical. Just what 
this means for the origin and history of the culture is hard to say. Most 
such evidence can be read two ways. The final word must be by specialists 
on the Eskimo. But the population distribution cannot be left out of ac- 
count. 


SHORE LINE POPULATION DENSITY 


The obvious importance of tidal shore line population density, especial- 
ly in connection with the Eskimo, has led me to inquire into the problem. 
United States data are from Coast and Geodetic Survey figures. Canadian 
data were courteously furnished directly by the Hydrographic Service of 
the Dominion. The allotment of the shore line among tribes is by myself, 
according to the basic tribal map. I have also had to estimate, in a number 
of cases, what portion of a tribe was to be counted as living on or actively 
using the shore, and what portion as essentially interior. The detailed re- 
sults are scarcely of significance here, so I give only a summarized tabula- 
tion. 

On the whole, the shore-line densities agree rather strikingly with the 
areal densities of coastal regions. In a rough way, the native population 
for each mile of tidal shore line was about the same as that of 100km’. 
The concentration of the Eskimo in the west is as notable on a shore-line 
as on an areal basis. The same is true of increasing density as one proceeds 
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TABLE 4 


Area Peoples 


Arctic Coast 
Greenland, inhab. part 
Labrador... . 
Central Eskimo 
| 
| Mackenzie R. to Alaska peninsula 
Pacific Ocean Eskimo. 
Northwest Coast 
| Northern Maritime 
| Central Maritime. . 
Gulf of Georgia 
Puget Sound............ 
| Lower Columbia, coastal part. 
| Lower Klamath, coastal, incl. S. Oregon.. 
Intermediate 
Mattole to Salinan 
Southwest 
9, 10 | Chumash to Dieguefio. 
Eastern 
3 | Coahuiltec to Atakapa........ | 
la | Southeast proper: Chitimacha to Apalachi. .| 
ic | Timucua...... 
2 South Florida............ 
Southeast, Stono to Yamasi... 
2 Southern Siouan to Powhatan. 
11 Conoy to Delaware....... 
11 Montauk to Pennacook. . 
10 Abnaki and Micmac. ... 


& 


Wh 


Northern 
15 Montagnais..... 
15 Beothuk.... 
15 Cree 


16 Caribou-Eater............ 
16 Cook Inlet Athabascans. . 


SHORE LINE AND POPULATION 


N. S., 36, 1934 


Miles of | Popula- 


6,000 
2,450 


| 17,150 


500 
14,400 
3,500 
4,000 


6,100 
2,600 
1,200 
1,000 
650 
300 


800 


600 


1,900 | 


3,000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,600 


3,700 | 
2,050 | 


1,800 
5,250 


600 
3,050 
1,300 

100 

500 


* Includes Mooney’s 6,000 on “islands west of Baffinland.” Without these, the 
density is only 0.6. 


10,000 


3,600 | 


16, 600* 


31,500 
16,000 
11,300 


23 ,300 
17 , 300 
23,700 
6,000 
12,000 
6,000 


14,000 


15 ,000 


6,300 
23,000 
8,000 
4,000 
4,400 


18,500 | 
8,700 | 


21,100 


7,300 | 


1,000 | 


500 


500 


| Persons 


| per mile 


n 


25.0 


w 


1.0 


| 
| 
tn 
3 
1.0 
| 
3.8 
6.7 
| 19.7 
6.0 
| | 18.0 
| 20.0 
| 
= | 
| | 
|: 
| 7 
7 
8 
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southward along the Northwest Coast. The high density of the southern 
Northwest Coast is maintained along the shore of the California and South- 
west areas. Here, in fact, the continental maxima (Mexico excluded) are 
attained. Atlantic coast densities are on the whole lower than Pacific. The 
farming tribes run a shore-mile density two or three times that of the non- 
farming ones of Texas, Florida, Maine, and Nova Scotia. Wholly unex- 
plained is a peak of density for the stretch from New York to Boston—not 
so high as that along the Pacific coast from Cape Mudge to San Diego, 
but easily the highest on the Atlantic side. 

North of Mexico there may be reckoned some 80,000 to 90,000 miles of 
inhabited shore, occupied, or regularly used at least seasonally in native 
times by about 300,000 people—around three-tenths of the total population 
of this major portion of the continent. The density thus was under 4 souls 
per mile-—say 6 per km. Of the total, the Eskimo held well over half of 
the mileage, but constituted little more than a fourth of the population, 
their average density being less than 2, as against 6 for all the rest. Evi- 
dently the skillful and intensive exploitation of their coast by the Eskimo 
did not enable them to maintain more than a fraction of the population 
which milder shores plus land utilization sustained elsewhere. The grand 
averages are: Eskimo, 1.7; northern Northwest Coast, 4.7; southern North- 
west coast, California, Southwest, 16.4; Eastern areas, 4.6; Northern areas, 
0.4. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


For Mexico and Central America there exists nothing like Mooney’s 
complete group-by-group series of population figures. The contemporary 
and documentary data seem never to have been gone over systematically, 
let alone assembled. The estimates here given therefore represent nothing 
more than opinion based on impressions and somewhat moulded by com- 
parisons with densities north of the Rio Grande. 

My areal measurements and population estimates run as follows: 

For present purposes, four main areas may be recognized in Mexico- 
Central America: (1) Northwest Mexico, which affiliates with the “‘South- 
west”’ of the preceding pages, in fact is in the larger sense a part of it cul- 
turally. (2) Northeast Mexico, mainly non-agricultural and of low culture, 
a large area, interior and on Atlantic drainage, north of the Mesa Central. 
(3) The region of higher culture, comprising the Mesa Central and adjacent 
parts of Mexico, together with Guatemala and Salvador. (4) Area of lower 
culture to the southeast, about corresponding with Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. Costa Rica and Panama belong to South America, ethnically and 
probably culturally. 
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TABLE 5 


Mexico-CENTRAL AMERICA 


Km? | Population | Density 


“Southwest,” i.e., northwestern Mexico: 
Sonora, California, parts of Sinaloa and 
Chihuahua: Opata, Pima, Cahita, 
Tarahumar, Seri, Cochimi, etc......... 357 ,300 100 ,000 28. 

Northeastern Mexico: Zacatec, Tepe- 
huan, Concho, Lagunero, Guachichil, 


Pame, Tamaulipec, Coahuiltec, etc... .. 666 , 700 100 ,000 15 
Region of higher culture (incl. Huaxtec, 

Otom{, Jalisco, S. Sinaloa)............ 1,025 , 800 3 ,000 ,000 292 
Nicaragua and Honduras............... 247 ,700 100 ,000 40 


2,297,500 | 3,300,000 


These are some justifications for the populations estimated: 

The American Southwest, as per Mooney, had 103,000 people in a mil- 
lion km*. For the Mexican “Southwest” an allowance of 100,000 in a third 
of a million km? seems liberal. 

A hundred thousand also seems liberal for the two-thirds million km? 
in mainly non-farming northeast Mexico. The resulting density of 15 is 
about the same as in the agriculturai southeastern United States, and five 
times as great as in non-farming south Texas. 

High-culture Mexico, whose area is not quite 5 percent of the continent, 
is by my estimate given 70 percent of the native population. Its average 
density of nearly 300 is 55 times the average density north of the Rio 
Grande, and far heavier than that of the most populous and restricted tribal 
territory there. It outweighs the California density 7 times, the Northwest 
Coast density 10 times. All this is no proof of how many Indians there were 
in Mexico; but it does suggest that there are likely to have been no more 
than here assumed. 

Comparison with the historic period shows some interesting results. 

1. After the first shock of conquest and epidemics, the native popula- 
tion seems to have increased, owing perhaps to cessation of intertribal war- 


48 Includes c. 60,000 km? of Coahuiltec territory in U. S.; excludes c. 100,000 km? Apache 
territory; corrected, 2,337,500 km? by planimeter measurement, as against 918,000 m? or 
2,378,000 km? usually given for the five countries. 
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fare, and then remained about stationary. Willcox” computes 5,115,000 in 
Mexico and Central America in 1650, 5,400,000 in 1793 (per Humboldt, 
New Spain from 10° to 38°). The present population, exclusive of Costa 
Rica and Panama, is about 22 millions. In the four or five generations since 
1793, with much internal disorder instead of the profound Spanish colonial 
peace of the preceding two centuries, the population thus quadrupled. The 
fact is more striking than intelligible as to its causes. 

2. Mexico is about 60 percent Indian in blood, Guatemala more so, 
if one counts not only recognized Indians but their equivalents in mestizos. 
This proportion gives about 10 million Indians today in southern Mexico 
and Guatemala, the region of ancient higher culture, as against 3 million 
in native times. The change of course is in reverse direction from that in the 
United States. The primary cause of the difference seems to be that in New 
Spain the settled Indian was fitted into the Colonial (and nineteenth cen- 
tury) economic scheme, which in fact was built upon him; whereas in Anglo- 
Saxon America, broadly speaking, the Indian did not fit into the economic 
plan and was thrust aside. 

3. On the local distribution of densities there are certain considerations, 
too lengthy to be gone into here, which indicate that relative to one another, 
these have on the whole changed rather little. Cushing’s map of modern 
population in Mexico in the Geographical Review for 1921 may therefore 
be considered as giving an approximate picture of the distribution of popu- 
lation in Mexico before the Conquest, subject to the following two modifi- 
cations: (1) the density symbols are to be read with a value of about one- 
fifth in central and southern Mexico, about one-tenth in the north; (2) 
northern urban concentrations due to mining, industry, irrigation, or gov- 
ernment are to be omitted. 


THE HEMISPHERE 

By pushing a little further, we can add one more to several estimates 
recently made as to native population of the hemisphere. 

Sapper"’ reckons about 40 to 50 millions in pre-conquest days. This total 
includes half a million north of the Great Lakes, 2 to 3 millions to the Rio 
Grande, between 17 and 21 in Mexico and Central America, 3 to 4 in the 
West Indies, 12 to 15 in the Tropical Andes. By Mooney, Sapper’s impres- 
sions are three times too high for north of the Rio Grande. At the same 
ratio, his hemispheric total would shrink to around 15 millions. 


16 Increase in the Population of the Earth and of the Continents, pre-printed from Inter- 
national Migrations, vol. 2, National Bureau of Economic Research (1930). 
17 ICA (the Hague, 1924), 21: 95-104, 1924. 
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36, 1934 


Spinden'® discards impressions as to population and density for argu- 
ment justifying multiplication by hypothetical factors. His article is stimu- 
lating and imaginative but soars far away from facts. He settles on 50 to 75 
millions around 1200 a.p., less at the time of conquest. 

Willcox"* is concerned with world population growth in the last three 
centuries, but his computation for the Americas in the mid-seventeenth 
century is of interest because it allows approximate reference back to the 
native period. 


U. S., Canada, Alaska. . 1,002 ,000 
Mexico and Central America, total 5,115,000 
West Indies. . ia 614,000 
S. A., central platens district (400,000 m?) 3,036,000 
S. A., remainder..... 3,334,000 

Hemisphere, all races, c. 1650 a.p. . 13,111,000 


My own estimates rest essentially on the assumption that the relation 
of Peru to the remainder of South America was similar to the relation of 
Mexico to the remainder of North America; and on the nature of the latter 
relation, as just discussed. 

TABLE 6 
PRE-CAUCASIAN POPULATION OF THE HEMISPHERE 


North of Rio Grande, Mooney detailed total reduced by 


N.W. and N.E. Mexico, probably less Gan. 200 ,000 
>. and S. Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras 3 ,000 ,000 
Nicaragua...... 100 ,000 
Native North America. 4,200,000 
Inca Empire. <P 3 ,000 ,000 
Remainder of s. Panama, Costa Rica..... 1,000,000 
Native South America. 4,200 ,CO0O 
Western Hemisphere, 1492 a.p. 8 , 400 ,000 


These figures are of course not to be taken too literally: 8,400,000 means 
essentially somewhere in the neighborhood of 7 to 10 millions as the most 
probable number. 


18 Geogr. Rev. 18, no. 4, 1928; reprinted SI-R 1929: 451-471, 1930. 
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I hope that the lowness of these figures will challenge to correction, if 
correction can be produced. I admit that it may prove that my total of 
8,400,000 will have to be doubled. But I believe it just as likely that it may 
ultimately be halved. I set it up as my best present opinion and as a mark 
to be shot at. 

Real progress in this subject will come only in one way: by the intensive 
examination and analysis of sharply localized documentary evidence of as 
early date as possible. The astonishingly excellent archival system of Span- 
ish America brought it about that many pertinent data were recorded, and a 
fair number of these are undoubtedly extant, some perhaps already in 
print. The first and most arduous task is probably the finding of these data 
and their evaluation in terms of the precise areas and groups involved. 
The principal other requisite is a certain tact in interpreting such scattered 
and localized records into a larger picture with constant reference to both 
terrain and cultural habits, and with a minimum of the mechanical mul- 
tiplications which are so likely to conduct to misleading and usually exag- 
gerated results. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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PATRILINEAL AND MATRILINEAL 
ORGANIZATION IN SUMATRA By EDWIN LOEB 


PART 2. THE MINANGKABAU 


ISTORY.—According to Minangkabau tradition the kingdom was 

founded by Alexandef the Great. Actually the kingdom of Malayu, 
which extended to the present site of Minangkabau, was established by 
Hindu colonists by the seventh century a.p. The name Minangkabau first 
seems to have appeared in a list of 1365 a.p., giving the names of lands and 
districts in Sumatra which owed tribute to the Javanese kingdom of Mad- 
japahit.' 

The folk etymology of the name “Minangkabau” dates from the time 
during which the kingdom was struggling to retain its independence. The 
story is that at one time the Javanese of Madjapahit came with a great 
army to conquer the land. The chiefs of both sides decided to settle the issue 
by a fight between two karabaus. The Malays thought of a trick, and al- 
lowing a buffalo calf to hunger for ten days, bound a sharp iron point to its 
nose and set it free to run full tilt against the belly of the Madjapahit 
buffalo. The starving calf in thus attempting to obtain milk killed its Mad- 
hapahit adversary. In commemoration of this event the Malay conquerors 
named their land and people ‘‘Manang Kabau”’ after the conquering buf- 
falo. The story is still fully accredited among the people, and the karabau 
is the symbol of national unity. 

In a more prosaic manner, Van der Tuuk derives the name from “‘pinang 
kabhu,” an archaic expression which means ‘original home.” This der- 
ivation seems the more likely, since Minangkabau was in fact the cradle 
land of the Malays. While about one and a half million Malays have re- 
mained in Minangkabau proper, an equal number migrated in Hindu 
times to Malacca and other coastal places of the archipelago. These Malays, 
often called the deutero-Malays, have adopted a patrilineal form of family 
organization. Their language is slightly different at the present time from 
that spoken in the home land, Minangkabau.” 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth century the ancient kingdom of Minang- 
kabau covered the whole of central Sumatra. This kingdom was divided 
into three parts: the three “luhaks,”’ the three “rantaus,” and the eight 
“babs.” To the luhaks, or districts, belonged Tanuh, Datar, Agam, and 


Lekkerkerker, 125. 
2 Eerde, 1920, 246; Lekkerkerker, 119. 
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the Lima-puluh (15 towns). Today these districts form the environments 
of Fort van der Capellen, Fort de Kock, and Pajakumbuh. These three 
luhaks formed the kernel of the kingdom of Minangkabau. The three 
rantaus, states, which stood in loose relation to the central province, al- 
though they recognized the supremacy of the maharadja of Minangkabau, 
were: Rantau Kampar, Kuantan (Indragiri), and Batang Hari. Once every 
three years the ruler visited these provinces. The eight babs, the entrances 
and exits to the kingdom, were the large seaports: Padang, Priaman, 
Indrapura, Djambi, Indragiri, Siak, Painan, and Benkulen. The connection 
of the babs to the luhaks, or central provinces, was very loose, and at an 
early date they became entirely separated from the central kingdom. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the Dutch came to 
Sumatra, the kingdom of Minangkabau was already on its way toward 
complete disintegration. The kingdom at this time was composed of a col- 
lection of Lilliputian village states, or negari, ruled by petty rajahs. The 
overlord ruler at Palembang, the Jang di Pertuan, was a mere figurehead. 
In 1680 when King Alip died without leaving any direct heirs, the kingdom 
was divided into three parts. In the nineteenth century the rule of the 
ancient kingdom came entirely to an end, the Padri rebellion giving it 
its final death blow.® 

It is impossible to give an exact date for the introduction of Moham- 
medan law and customs into Minangkabau. According to Willinck, Mo- 
hammedan Atchenese pirates roved the coast and upon occasion penetrated 
into the interior as early as the last half of the fourteenth century. While 
the introduction of Islam is usually assigned to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Willinck claims that a great part of the Highlands was still un- 
converted in the latter part of the eighteenth century. In the beginning of 
the nineteenth century Mohammedan priests (the Padri) became dis- 
contented with the pagan state of the country and resorted to force, killing 
and enslaving all who resisted the introduction of the strict Mohammedan 
law. Nevertheless the people persisted in maintaining their matrilineal adat 
and merely made formal and outward concessions to Moslem promptings. 
In matters of religion, however pagan they remain at heart, they make 
public pretense of Mohammedan ceremony and prayer. The social and po- 
litical organization of the people is at present a bewildering intermixture of 
pagan matrilineate and Hindu and Mohammedan patrilineate, all func- 
tioning under Dutch rule.‘ 


3 Maass, 38-40; Collet, 86; E-NOI, 739. 
* Willinck, 40. 
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Government.—The government of Minangkabau is essentially tribal 
rather than territorial, and the actual rulers of the land are the sib (suku) 
heads, the datugq nan berampé. These heads, as will be explained presently, 
receive their orders from lower family councils, and therefore are repre- 
sentatives rather than governors. 

Nominally, in Hindu times, the independent village states, or negari, 
formed one nation, with one language, and one ruler, the Jang di Pertuan. 
Actually, this radjaship was utterly foreign to native concept and never 
integrated with the Minangkabau adat. While in Minangkabau exogamy 
and matrilineal succession are the rule, the radjas always married within 
their own family, and the eldest son succeeded his father to the throrie. 

The only authority the radja had was that of intermediary in the petty 
wars fought between the negari. When such a war had lasted a long time 
without a decisive victory, the radja sent a messenger with a yellow um- 
brella to the struggling negaris. This emblem was planted on the battle- 
field for the purpose of establishing peace. If both parties continued the 
struggle, however, the radja did nothing further in the matter. He had no 
army to enforce his power, nor did he try to arbitrate. 

The Hindu line of radjas appeared satisfied with the honor and the 
taxes paid them. They were kings without soldiers: the poorest pretense 
at monarchs the world has known. With their disappearance, the actual 
government of the negari went on as before. 

While, then, the negari is the autonomous state, actually this concept 
also is apt to be misleading, for in each negari there must be representa- 
tives of the four sibs (suku), and the heads of these furnish the highest 
council. The sibs, in fact, could function equally well without the negari, 
which is but the Hindu idea of territorial government superimposed upon 
the native rule by genealogies.® In fact, mere residence within a negari does 
not furnish a stranger with rights of citizenship; for this he has to be 
adopted into a sib. 

All of the negari have fixed boundaries (supposed to have been estab- 
lished by the first settlers) consisting either of natural features—such as 
rivers, trees, or large stones—or artificial landmarks. Formerly all the in- 
habitants of a negari knew these landmarks and considered them sacred. 
Wars never were waged for the purpose of land seizure, nor could the 
boundaries be changed, even with the consent of the land owners. 

The town itself, formerly fortified by hedges, walls, and even moats, is 


§ Willinck, 72. 
* The word negari itself is the Sanskrit nagara, city. 
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the only inhabited portion of the negari. The town is called kota as among 
the Bataks’ and consists of a group of family houses (rumah kumanakan) 
and rice granaries.* In each town there is also a council and communal 
house (balai) and a mosque. The balai serves as sleeping quarters for the 
youths above the age of eight.® 

It is the suku, or rather that portion of a suku which resides in a cer- 
tain negari, and not the negari, which furnishes the highest unit of govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, the history and significance of the suku is by no 
means clear. In Malay the word means “leg” or “fourth part.’ Evidently, 
however, the word is original to Minangkabau, since here the suku cor- 
responds to the sib (marga) of the Bataks. The fact that originally the 
Minangkabau had four suku no doubt caused suku to have the meaning of 
“four” among the deutero-Malays. Certainly the word does not necessarily 
mean four, for the Gajo sib is called either kuru or suku, and in the Lam- 
pong district suku is likewise sometimes the name of relatives in a village. 

The Minangkabau themselves believe the sukus to be of Hindu origin 
and ascribe their founding to the sons of a mother Indo Djati. Certain 
Dutch ethnographers, including Willinck and Westenenk, believe that the 
sukus were founded by the Hindus for governmental purposes. It appears 
probable, however, that the Hindus found a sib system here, as elsewhere 
in Sumatra, and made use of it for governmental purposes. 

Originally the four sukus were the exogamous units of Minangkabau. 
They again were divided into two sections, or moieties, called laras and 
named after the sukus of which they were composed. Thus one laras was 
called Bodi-Tjaniago and the other Koto-Piliang. The word “laras’’ is 
Javanese and means “symmetrical” or “harmonious.” The presumption 
is, therefore, that the Hindu-Javanese found the Minangkabau sukus di- 
vided into two unnamed parts, which they called laras. 

The Minangkabau people have two traditions concerning the laras. Ac- 
cording to the first, these moieties were instituted in legendary times for the 
purpose of preventing incest, and later split up into the four sukus. Ac- 
cording to the second tradition the laras were instituted as territorial di- 
visions from which the present negari have arisen. 

At the time of the conversion of Minangkbau to Mohammedanism the 
laras were already territorial units, each with slightly different adat. Bodi- 


7 From Sanskrit kuta, a fortified place. This type of fortification is common in Assam and 
western Indonesia, but lacked military justification in Minangkabau. 

® The first settlers in a kota belonged to a single family division, or kampueng. The Malay 
word kampong now means a territorial division or town. 

® Willinck, 92-104; Lekkerkerker, 136. 
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Tjaniago had the milder criminal code of the two. The arrangement of the 
balais was also different in the two laras; in Bodi-Tjaniago the flooring was 
level so that all the chiefs sat at the same height, while in Kota-Piliang cer- 
tain chiefs sat on an elevation. 

At the present time the four original sukus have split into a large num- 
ber of smaller exogamous units, each bearing its own name. Some authori- 
ties state there are twenty-four of these, while others claim twenty-seven. 
The divisions of a village, the hamlets, also have been named suku, since 
each division would naturally be inhabited by one genealogical family and 
hence acquire a suku nomenclature. Thus, if a village is inhabited by 
four of these “large families,” it would be said to have four sukus or 
quarters.” 

The actual smallest independent unit of government in Minangkabau 
is the sa-buwah-parui, which consists of all those who have descended from 
a common female ancestor. The sa-buwah-parui, then, comprises the chil- 
dren, their mothers, aunts, uncles, cousins, grandmothers, greataunts, and 
greatuncles, usually up to the fifth generation,“ “all those who have the 
same dwelling district and the same tomb, the same dwelling place and rice 
fields.’ The sa-buah-parui lives in a section of a village and has over it a 
chief or panghulu (/ on chart). The chief is chosen from the male relatives 
of the oldest woman of the lineage, as the name implies—hulu meaning “to 
begin” or “the first.” 

The lineage again is divided into branches, or families, called djurai. 
Each djurai lives in a separate house and is ruled over by the oldest brother 
of the oldest woman of the house, providing the man be fit for the office. 
Thus / and 6 are mamags of their respective houses B and C. It must be 
noted that the term mamaq means mother’s brother here as among the 
Karo Batak and is Tamil in origin. 

The family houses are oblong, built on four poles. They are decorated 
with buffalo horns and have projecting roofs and long projecting balconies. 
Stone steps lead up in front. Each family in the proper sense of the word— 
that is, mother and children (sa-mandeh)—has a separate room and fire- 
place in the house. When a woman of the house marries, an extension is 
made to the right or left, and a new partition added to the house. The head 
of the house may be simply a mamagq, or, if he also is head of the sa-buah- 
parui, may have the title of panghulu. 


10 E-NOI, 821; Bezemer, 63; Joustra, 91; Collet, 438; Willinck 124. 
1 See chart, p. 37. 
2 Collet, 438. 
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In the Highlands a single rumah-kamanakan sometimes houses seventy 
to eighty persons descended from the same ancestral mother." 

The government of Minangkabau rests primarily on two councils— 
that of the village panghulus, who meet in the village balai; and the four 
heads of the negari sukus, the datuq nan berampé, who meet in the negari 
balai. While the actual enforcement of law rests with the mamagqs and the 
panghulus, the executive power is in the hands of the suku chiefs. 

The panghulu has a double function. As a mamagq he is a simple house 
father, acting upon the advice of his house companions. As a panghulu he 
is representative of his family in the state and is alone responsible to the 
other panghulus and the suku heads; he must see that his underlings keep 
the adat and the Mohammedan law (sjarat) or be punished; he is the érait 
d’union between his sa-buwah-parui and the suku, and between his family 
and the negari. The panghulu is also the repository of family traditions. He 
sees to it that the members of his family perform their appointed tasks: the 
making of roads, building of balais or mosques, etc. He is also responsible 
for the fidelity with which the mamagqs under him perform their tasks to- 
ward their various djurai. 


The panghulu has the duty of bringing the demands of his family to the attention 
of the suku chiefs and to the other panghulu when they are sitting in council. If he 
fails to act as just representative, his family may complain over his head, and he 
may be displaced or even cast out of his family... . 

The panghulu always must be informed of everything that happens within his 
family among the anak-buah (members of sa-buwah-parui). No child can be born, 
no death occur, no marriage contracted, but the panghulu must be informed of it. 
No contract can be closed by his anak-buah, no money given out, or land given in 
lease, no important act of trade, but that he must receive word. He keeps account of 
the harto pusako (the communal property) and the harto pantjarian (the individual 
property) in his family. Not alone does he know the affairs of his own family, but 
he also knows the internal history and the anecdotes of the other sa-buwah-parui 
in the negari. When he becomes aged and feels that the end of his life is close at hand, 
he hands over these traditions to his younger successors. 

The panghulus possess no executive power but are mere representatives of their 
families. Executive power rests alone in the hands of the suku chiefs. But these act 
more as advisors than as law makers. They also receive their orders from below and 
are unable to do anything of their own initiative."* 


Several important points must be noted in this system of government, 
the most truly democratic form which could be devised: (1) The real 


13 Willinck, 110. 
Tbid., 171-180. 
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sovereignty of the state rests with the individual sa~mandehs or families. 
A mamaq never forms decisions on his own account: important questions 
first are discussed in each household under the direction of the Indua, the 
oldest woman of the house, and then debated among the masculine mem- 
bers of the family and the mamagqs who carry out their orders. (2) All de- 
cisions must be merely interpretations of the dual constitution, the native 
adat and the Mohammedan Jaw. (3) All decisions must be arrived at by 
unanimous vote. In Manangkabau there can be no tyranny of a majority 
over a minority. Dissenting members of a council, however, can be cast out 
of the family or even out of the community. (4) Minangkabau rule is a true 
gerontocracy, for the oldest male member of each djurai is eligible for the 
position of mamagq, the mamagq of the oldest djurai of the sa-buwah-parui 
should become panghulu, and the oldest branch of the suku in the negari 
should place its panghulu in the negari council. 

This system, then, stresses universal suffrage, security of possessions, 
and immutability of constitution. It is bound to the traditions of the past 
and would be ill-adapted to the vicissitudes of war or commerce. It has 
maintained the average male above the line of poverty and provoked the 
immigration of the more energetic. 

Similarly to most primitive communities, accession to office is a matter 
of inheritance—here through the female line—with the proviso that the 
successor have the proper qualifications. A candidate for the office of pang- 
hulu must be normal, both physically and mentally, and must always have 
conformed to the adat. He must have capacity for the position, be neither 
over or under opinionated, and trustworthy. If he be too young, an older 
relative performs the functions of the office for him. Before a man is “‘lifted 
up” to the position, the consent of his family must be obtained. Then the 
family candidate must be approved by the head of the suku. If the datuq 
nan berampé cannot agree on the family choice, another candidate from 
the same line has to be chosen. 

That the rewards of office are honorary rather than pecuniary is an- 
other primitive factor in the Minangkabau adat. The panghulu inherits an 
honorary name, galar pusako, which can be freely mentioned in place of his 
real and secret name. This honorary name is thought to outdate Hindu 
times, cannot be altered, and is handed down in the family with the posi- 
tion. Then again the panghulu is entitled to wear special clothing and the 
kris as emblems of office. He is only treated as panghulu while wearing these 
badges of office. Finally, the panghulu has a special place of office at festive 
occasions. 

Both honors and status are pyramided in Minangkabau, and the suku 
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chief receives all the honors and titles of lower positions as well as his own 
special prerogatives. As mamagq he is simply the house father of the oldest 
djurai of his family, as panghulu he is an officer of the state in their midst, 
as datua nan kaimpe he is the highest state head in the complex of families 
forming his suku, and, finally, in conjunction with the three other suku 
chiefs he forms the governing body of the negari.” 


Social classes—Unlike the Batak, the Minangkabau lay but little 
stress on social classification. Indeed, before the days of Hindu influence, 
there could have been no classification between individuals other than age 
distinction. At present, the nobility are called urang bangsa (bangsa from 
Sanskrit vamca, race). The “nobles” are the oldest families in the com- 
munity and therefore supply the head officials. Families endeavor to marry 
their daughters off to other families of equal standing or antiquity. 

Likewise, slavery originally was unknown to matrilineal Minangkabau, 
although it flourished in the patrilineal communities of Nias and Batak- 
land, owing primarily to war and debt—institutions almost foreign to 
Minangkabau adat. While Hindu civilization introduced the idea of 
slavery,’ it was not until the Padri rebellion that it became widespread. 


Property —Minangkabau property at the present time is divided into 
two classes: communal property (harto pusako), and private property 
(harto pantjarian). The word pusako is borrowed from the Sanskrit and 
means in the original language “‘those things which serve to sustain life.” 
In Indonesian pusako means “inherited things.”’ It appears probable that 
at one time all Minangkabau property was harto pusako. 

There is no law of testament in the Highlands of Minangkabau, since 
after the death of an individual his harto pantjarian is simply joined to the 
harto pusako of his djurai. Even during his life the individual has not full 
control over his own earnings (harto pantjarian). He has full use of his 
private property and can enter into contracts concerning it without the 
consent of his mamaq, but so far as it consists of immovables he cannot give 
it to strangers or even to his own wife and children. 

The harto pusako may be immovable possessions, such as rice fields, 
cultivated fields, brush or meadow land, houses, rice granaries, and stables. 
But it may consist equally well of movable goods, such as gold and silver 
work, costly clothing, weapons, karabau, and cattle. The harto pantjarian 


4% Willinck, 208. 
46 An escaped criminal in Hindu times could seek refuge at the home of the radja and 
thereby become his slave. 
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likewise consists of both movable and immovable goods. The earnings of the 
day mechanic and of the merchant are harto pantjarian. The cultivator of 
a piece of waste land takes the land as harto pantjarian. In short, all the 
property which a person possesses as harto pantjarian rests on personal 
labor. 

The oldest harto pusako are known as harto manah and are inherited 
from the ancestral mother. All the members of the sa-buwah-parui have 
a claim on this. But the harto pusako which is acquired later belongs to 
the various branches (djurai). As property becomes harto pusako, only 
the succeeding, not the lateral or preceding, generations have claim to it. 
The mamaq is administrator over the harto pusako which belongs to his 
djurai, and the panghulu is administrator over the harto pusako which be- 
longs to his djurai and the harto manah which belongs to the entire sa- 
buwah-parui. 

The property system of Minangkabau acts as a preventative to the 
squandering of wealth. Yet there are cases where the harto pantjarian is 
not sufficient, and the harto pusako has to be loaned or rented out. It is 
only sold, however, as a last resort and with the consent of the entire 
family.” According to the adat the harto pusako can be sold for debts which 
had been contracted: 


1. To pay the cost of burial of a family member. 

2. To meet the expense of marrying out a virgin. 

3. To prevent the family house falling into decay. 

4. In former days to pay weregild (bangun) when the slayer himself had not suf- 
ficient property. 

5. At the present time a few families are willing to pay the expense of a trip to 
Mecca of their members out of the harto pusako. 


The harto pusako is divided up only when a sa-buwah-parui goes into 
division. If, however, a daughter section migrates into another negari, it 
loses its share of the harto pusako."* 


Land.—Real estate in Minangkabau is always privately owned by a 
negari in the first place, and then, if cultivated, given either to a sa-buwah- 


17 It is possible to buy treasured heirlooms in Minangkabau, provided one pays a high 
enough price. A very fine collection was obtained in recent years for the Field Museum (Chi- 
cago). It is also possible, although very difficult, for a European to buy land outright from a 
sa-buwah-parui. While I was in Fort de Kock a resident told me that he bought the plot for 
his residential house but that the transaction had covered years. Every so often a native 
would appear, claim that he belonged to the family which had sold the property, and demand 
compensation. 

8 Willinck, 595-618; Bezemer, 63-65. 
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parui as harto pusako, or to the individual reclaimer as harto pantjarian. 

Land is divided into two categories: tanah mati (dead land) or jungle 
land, and tanah hidui (living land) or cultivated land. The tanah mati be- 
longs to the negari, but unless worked cannot become the private property 
of families. It belongs to the inhabitants of the negari as a whole, who have 
the right to gather jungle products and to hunt and fish on it. The tanah 
hidui consists of wet and dry rice fields, as well as all pepper, sirih, gambir, 
coconut, and other fields. Cultivated land belongs to the original reclaimer 
and is inherited as harto pusako by the children of his sisters. 

Cultivated land actually is owned by the negari and the individual 
families merely enjoy the usufruct. Repeated divisions of the cultivated soil 
are made by the negari chiefs and no family is allowed to retain more than 
it needs. In this way an equitable allotment of landed wealth is attained, 
and there is no danger of estates becoming either too large or too small for 
economic exploitation. 

The women of Minangkabau are the chief cultivators of the soil, and 
through the native system of communistic ownership they control its equi- 
table division by means of their representatives, the mamaqs. Unquestion- 
ably it is this factor in the Minangkabau matrilineate which has insured its 
success and its permanency.'® 


Criminal law.—In Minangkabau there is a code of criminal law (adat 
siksa) but no civil law. The lack of a civil code must be attributed to the 
paternal power exerted by the mamaq. When a family member wishes to 
enter or leave his negari, or when he wishes to enter into a contract con- 
cerning his harto pantjarian, he must consult his mamaq. In cases of dis- 
pute concerning the fulfilment of contracts, the mamaq decides on the 
merits of the case, or the matter may be brought before a higher court, 
even to the negari chiefs. A family member who disobeys the orders of his 
mamaq can have his share of the harto pusako withheld: if he wishes to 
reobtain it, he must conciliate his chief and give a feast. 

The criminal code has not progressed beyond the law of blood revenge 
and weregild.”® In spite of Hindu and Mohammedan influence, the Minang- 
kabau recognize no crimes against the state or a deity. This backward as- 
pect of Minangkabau law is due to the fact that in the matrilineal regime 
the family is the state. Among the Batak with their better developed state 
government treason was formerly the gravest of crimes against the state. 

Since in Minangkabau all crimes offend merely the avenger and his 


9 Willinck, 643; Collet, 443. 
2° The Dutch naturally have radically altered the native criminal code. 
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family, money compensation can atone for all misdeeds. However, the fine 
paid by the guilty party goes not only to the wronged person but also to 
the negari chief, who receives the compensation owing partly to the fact 
that he is head of the wronged individual, and partly to the fact that he is 
an expert in pronouncing judgment. The negari chief does not seek out the 
criminal, however, but waits until an accusation is brought before him. 

In the case of murder nosdistinction is made between intentional and 
unintentional homicide. A distinction is made, however, between the worth 
of a panghulu and an ordinary man, an adult and a child, a man and a 
woman, in terms of weregild.” 

In spite of the matrilineate a husband has the customary Indonesian 
right of killing a guilty pair if they are caught flagrante delicto, and a thief 
may also be killed if caught in the act. 

Judgments are made in court on the basis of material evidence (tandos 
or tokens) and of the oath and ordeal. On the basis of tando djehe a case 
can be brought to court but no conviction obtained. With tando djemo (as 
footprints, or when the accused was seen near the place of crime), the ac- 
cused must perform a purification oath. Convictions are obtained only by 
tando beti, such as a piece of cloth cut from the criminal, or evidence that 
the accused sold stolen goods under price. 

Since a family is responsible for the crimes of its members, it, through 
necessity, has the power of evicting black sheep from its bonds (dibuwang 
hutang). Women, however, are treated as objects and not subjects of the 
law: they have no executive power and no right of entering into contracts, 
not even marriage contracts, therefore they are powerless to commit crime 
and cannot be cast out of the community. 

Willinck sums up the Minangkabau law by stating that “there is here 
no real judge, no indictment, and no actual law case.’ 


Kinship terminology.»—Minangkabau kinship terms are divided into 
three groups: the cognate, the agnate, and terms of affinity. While the last 
two groups are fairly complete, only the cognate terms are supposed to ex- 
press actual relationship. This fiction is supported by the local proverb that 
“a rooster can lay no eggs’”’ and that children owe their existence entirely 
to the mother, by the fact that only the descendants in the female line live 


21 In one case a man raped and murdered a young girl, but paid only one-third normal 
value. The victim was a woman and non-adult. The distinction between the sexes is due per- 
haps to ancient Mohammedan law. 

2 Willinck, 765; Kohler, 258-259. 

*3 Taken from Willinck, 359 f. 
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together in the communal house, and by the denial of actual forms of mar- 
riage. Minangkabau society in these respects is quite similar to that of the 
Jowai branch of the Khasi.™ 

The cognate. The sa-buwah-parui is the unit within which the members claim 
blood relationship to one another. As indicated on the chart, this normally consists 
of five generations. Each portion (djurai) of the sa-buwah-parui has a family house 
of its own. A, B, and C were sisters. A was the ancestral mother of the entire sa- 
buwah-parui. The oldest djurai is /-39, the youngest a—k. The panghulu of the sa- 
buwah-parui is /. If / dies or is not elected, then 2 or 4 takes the office. The mamaq 
of djurai a—k is b. 


LS 
3 
I 
/ k 

/| i mother of the entire family. 


2B and AC = also deceased 
ancestral mothers of both 
branches (djurai) of the family. 

women 

@= men 

I-¥ = surviving generations of 
both ancestral mothers B and C 
descended from female members 


of family. 
The sa-buwah-parui 


Mamaaq, mother’s brother. In the narrow sense of the word 25 and 27 are mamaq 
to the children of 26. In the broader sense of the word, all men of an older generation 
are called mamaq. The actual mother’s brother may be called maq kandung (womb) 
by the nephews and nieces. If there are several brothers of the mother they may be 
distinguished by age, the eldest being called maq tuo, the youngest maq bongsu, 
the others maq tengah. 

Anak buah. The subjects of the panghulu, members of the sa-buwah-parui. 

Kamanakan, sister’s children. In the broader sense, the subjects of a mamaq. 
The term is used also by an old man to a young man of the same negari. 

Sudara. All the members of the same sa-buwah-parui are sudara to one another. 
They form as a whole a sa-par-indu-an, that is, they have a common tribal mother. 


™ Gurdon, 76. 
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They are to each other sah-indu, from one mother, or sa-ninia from one grand- 
mother, etc. 

Ninia mujang, great-great-grandmother. She is also called pujang or muiang. 

Tjutju mujang, great-great-grandchildren. 

Niniq, great-grandmother; also all women of her generation. She is called also 
ninia mujang or andueng. 

Tjutju piui, great-grandchildren of a niniq and the women of her generation. 

Tjutju tjikjik, children of the fifth generation. 

Tjutju pindik, children of all further generations. 

Tuo or gaik, mother’s mother; also all women of her generation. The actual 
grandmother may be called tuo or gaik kandung. 

Tjutju, grandchildren of all women called tuo. Actual daughter’s children may 
be called tjutju kandung. 

Mandeh, ibu or indu (ref.), mother, her sisters, and all women of mother’s sa- 
buwah-parui and generation. A child speaks to his real mother as mandeh kandung, 
and she calls her real children anaq kandung. A child can differentiate his mother’s 
sister as mandeh kété (little mother). 

Dei besar (big) or dei tuo, oldest sister of mother. The sisters intermediate in 
age are dei tengah, and the youngest is dei bongsu or dei hangsu. 

Dansanak (dans-anak), siblings. Members of the sa-buwah-parui of the same 
generation who are sudara to one another call each other dansanak, while actual 
siblings through the mother call each other dansanak kandung. If dansanak kan- 
dung have the same father, they call one another dansanak salului (beloved). Thus 
in the chart the members of the sa-buwah-parui of lines I, II, III, IV, and V are 
dansanak to each other. To designate mother’s sister’s children one says badansanak 
mandeh, badansanak ibu, or simply biai. The grandchildren of the grandmother’s 
sister are badansanak tuo or badansanak gaik. Then in ascending generations we 
have badansanak niniq, badansanak muiang, and badansanak pujang. Cousins still 
further removed are grouped together under the general term badansanak djau 
(far). 

The Minangkabau have also a number of terms expressing the age status of 
brothers and sisters. Thus udo and ambo are terms for an older brother, and angah 
or katuwo (kakah tuo) for an older sister. Younger brothers and sisters are called 
adieq or adia, and the youngest in the family is called bongsu. 


The agnate. The father and the members of his sa-buwah-parui are not thought 
of as actual relatives of the children. Nevertheless there are terms to express the 
various degrees of relationship based on the usual generation system. 

Induq bako. The panghulu of the mother’s family is called thus by the father’s 
family. 

Orang babako or orang baripo. The father and the members of his sa-buwah- 
parui are called thus by the children and the members of their sa-buwah-parui. 

Anaq udjung amé or anaq pisang (banana). The father and his family call the 
mother’s children thus. 
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Bapo or babak (shortened to apo and pak). A child calls his father and father’s 
brothers thus. In designating uncles the word kété (little) is always added. Age 
differences are designated by the additions tuo, tengah, and hangsu. The actual 
father may be called pak kandung. 

Mandeh, father’s sister. Unlike mother’s sister, the word kété is never added 

Pak tuo, pak gaik, or injia, father’s father. 

Tuo or gaik, father’s mother. 

Dansanak injia. The injia calls his grandchildren thus. 

Pak niniq, great grandfather. 

Relations by affinity. The man who marries into a sa-buwah-parui is called orang 
samando by his wife and her family. Samando comes from sando which means some- 
thing given in pawn or lent. According to Minangkabau fiction the husband is 
merely borrowed for the purpose of sleeping with his wife. 

Mantuwo or mintuwo, father-in-law or mother-in-law. Also the siblings of the 
parents-in-law. The son-in-law addresses his father-in-law as angku. 

Binantu or minantu, children-in-law. Siblings of a binantu are called dansanak 
binantu. A mother-in-law addresses her son-in-law as dawan. 

Ipa, brother-in-law of a man. 

Bisan, sister-in-law of a man. 

Pambajan. Men who married two sisters are pambajan to one another. 

Tunadi, husband of a woman’s older sister. 

Kakah, wife of a woman’s older brother. 

Sumandan, remaining members of a husband’s family to a woman. 

Pasumadan, wife of mother’s brother to nephews and nieces. 

Linguistic analysis of Indonesian kinship systems.—To date there has 
been no analysis of Indonesian kinship terminologies other than that made 
by Kroeber for the Philippines.» Yet upon the basis of such an analysis 
must rest the answer to the question as to which is older in Indonesia, 
the sib or the bilateral family. If the sib is older, then certain terms found 
only in Lowie’s* bifurcating merging system will be ancient and of true 
Indonesian stock. Thus in the bifurcating merging system one would expect 
at least an Indonesian word for mother’s brother as distinct from father and 
father’s brother, and a word for father’s sister as distinct from mother and 
mother’s sister. If, however, Morgan was right when he termed the Malayan 
system the generation type,”’ then father, father’s brother, and mother’s 
brother would all have the title of father, while mother, father’s sister, and 
mother’s sister would all be called mother. Likewise cousins would all be 
termed siblings. 


25 Kroeber, 1919a. 
* Lowie, 1928. 


27 Morgan, 451. Morgan, having no actual examples of Indonesian kinship terminologies, 
took the Hawaiian as a standard. 
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Now we do find the generation or Polynesian type of kinship in localities 
which are removed from sib influence. Like the Polynesians the Filipino 
classify according to age status, merge collateral with direct lines of de- 
scent, and disregard root terms denoting the sexes, with the exception of 
the parents.”* Kruijt has shown that the same type of system is used by the 
Toradja of Celebes.2® Tama here means father’s brother, mother’s brother, 
and formerly meant father, although now the term papa is used. Ine or 
nene indicates aunt or mother and all women of the older generation. Tu’a 
is used for grandmother or grandfather, while makumpu means grandchild, 
grandnephew, or grandniece. The common word ana*’ means chiid, nephew, 
or niece. Older siblings and cousins are differentiated from younger by the 
terms tukaka and tua’i. Children of the same generation call one another 
mopotu, and, like the Filipino in former times," are prohibited from marry- 
ing if they have the same father or mother, grandfather or grandmother. 

This simple system of the Toradja not only follows the Polynesian pat- 
tern, but in fact the greater portion of the terms are of Polynesian root.” 
Thus ta is the root for male in Polynesian, and tama in Polynesian means 
father. Ine in Polynesian is root for woman, which becomes ine or ina 
in Malaysian. Tua or tu is the root for old in both languages, and bua 
indicates fruit in Polynesian and womb in Malaysian. 

There is a residue, however, in Toradja as in all Malaysian kinship sys- 
tems which is not of Polynesian origin. Thus the words tukaka and tua’i 
are foreign, kaka comes in fact from the Dravidian (Tamil) akka indicating 
older sibling, and a’i from the Dravidian tambi indicating younger sibling. 
These words, like other relationship terms which have been taken over from 
the Tamil into Indonesian, are found also in Sinhalese, but Hocart has 
pointed out that their original source was the Dravidian and not the 
Aryan language.* 

Among all the Indonesian peoples with sibs, and among the sibless 
Mentawei, a special term for mother’s brother is employed. If sibs were of 
great antiquity in Indonesia, one would expect to find this term of pure 
Indonesian origin. If the Polynesians originally had sibs, then the term 
might be of Polynesian origin. If, however, the sib system came as an in- 


28 Kroeber, 1919a, 81. 

2° Kruijt, 8. 

3° Final k or q may be omitted or indicated by a glottal stop in Indonesian. Thus, ana, 
anak; mama, mama’, mamaq. 

Kroeber, 19195, 147. 

® Tregear may be used for Polynesian etymology. 

% Hocart, 1928, 189. 
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troduction from Dravidian India, then the term might well be Tamil. The 
latter is the case: thus, mother’s brother: Tamil, mima; Karo Batak, 
mamak; Minangkabau, mamaq or mama’.™ Toba Batak tulang is not orig- 
inal; it corresponds to the Ifugao sibling term tulang. 

As an additional proof that the Indonesian sibs are not indigenous, it 
may be pointed out that in general either there are no separate words in 
Indonesian to indicate cross-cousins and father’s sister, or else these words 
are constructed from simpler Indonesian terms: thus, Minangkabau man- 
deh for both mother and father’s sister and the Toba Batak boru tulang for 
mother’s brother’s daughter. 

I arrive at the conclusion, therefore, that the sib system in Western 
Indonesia—and its accompanying complex of cross-cousin marriage, 
moieties, and totemism—came from the Dravidians of Southern India, and 
that the relationship terms needed to express concepts in a sib system were 
superimposed on a previous Polynesian simple generation system. 

I will list now a comparative table of Malaysian kinship terms using 
such material as is available at present. The abbreviations and sources of 
information are as follows: Toradja, T; Dayaks, D; Filipino, P; Mentawei, 
M; Nias, N; Batak, B; Garo,G; Minangkabau, Mi; Tamil, Ta; Sinhalese, S.* 
1. Grandparents, tu’a (T), tato or buae (male), tambi (female) (D), apo (P), teteu 

(M), tua (N), ompu (B), ama (G), tuo (Mi). 

2. Grandchildren, makumpu (T), aeso (D), apo (P), teteu (M), — (N), ompu (B) 

anaq (G), anaq (Mi). 

3. Father, tama (T), amai or bapa (D), ama (P), ama (M), ama (N), ama (B), ama 

(G), bapo (Mi). 

4. Mother, ine (T), indu (D), ina (P), ina (M), ina (N), ina (B), ina (G), mandeh 

(Mi). 

. Older sibling, tukaka (T), aka or kaka (D), kaka (P), kebu (M), ga’a (N), haha 

(B), kaka (G), kaka (Mi), akka (Ta), akka (S). 

6. Younger sibling, tua’i (T), ading or andi (D), ari (P), bagi (M), achi (N), anngi 

(B), anggi (G), adia (Mi), tambi (Ta), nangi (S). 

7. Sibling (opposite sex), — (T), betau (female), njaha (male) (B), — (P), silat 

(M), — (N), iboto (B), — (G), — (Mi).*” 


* The Dayaks call the uncle of someone else “mama,” but their own “ama.” (See Harde- 
land: “mama.”’) 

% T (Kruijt), D (Hardeland), P (Kroeber, 1919a, 81—a reconstruction of ancient system), 
M (Loeb), N (Sundermann), B (this paper), G (Hurgronje), Mi (this paper), Ta and S (Ho- 
cart, 1928). 

* The Sinhalese have the term bappa for father’s younger brother, and bapa is given by 
Kroeber as common in the Philippines for the father and men of his generation. 

*? The Dayaks have a special word, pahari (root, ari), which means sibling of like sex, 
cousin, or anyone related. Marriage between pahari is forbidden. 
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8. Child, ana (T), anak (D), anak (P), toga (M), ono (N), anak (B), anaq (G), anaq 
(Mi). 

9. Mother’s brother, ka-mama-an (M), sibaja (baja, old) (N), mamak (B), ama 
(G), mamaq (Mi), mama (Ta), mama (S). 

10. Parents-in-law, empo (D), tali-ku (M), matua (male) (N), tulang (male) (B) 
mantuwo (Mi), mentua (Malay). 

11. Nephew or niece by sister, bua (M), bere (B), anak bua (Mi). 

12. Sibling-in-law, iwan (female),,agup (male) (D), biras (male) (Malay), eira (M), 
eda (female) (B), era (G), ipa (male), bisan (female) (Mi). 


The following seem to be typical terms for Indonesian peoples: 1 tua, 
2 anak, 3 ama, 4 ina, 5 kaka, 6 ari, 7 missing, 8 anak. For peoples with sibs: 
9 mamak, 10 matua, 11 anak bua, 12 ira. The root ira might indicate that 
the custom of the levirate and sororate was older in Indonesia than the sib, 
as the word is neither Polynesian nor Dravidian. In Tagalog ang bilas means 
spouse’s sibling’s spouse. 


Kinship usage——According to Minangkabau adat neither a man gains 
possession of a woman by marriage nor a woman of a man. By the payment 
of a certain price the woman rents the services of her husband at night. 
The husband then can sleep with his wife in her biliks, the small sleeping 
room of the family house, or else with the men in the men’s house. In the 
daytime he has access to his own family house but is not allowed to enter 
further than the tangah rumah, the long front room of the house in which 
the women ply their work when they are not out of doors. 

The Minangkabau man has no rights over his wife other than to de- 
mand she remain faithful to him. He cannot ask her to make clothes for 
him, for that is the duty of his mother and sisters. If he obtains any food 
from her or her family, he is supposed to pay for it. It can even happen that 
a man and his wife never eat together. The woman, on the other hand, can 
always demand that her husband come to visit her from time to time and . 
fulfill his marital function. If he wishes to be agreeable, he can aid her in 
the management of the household and the construction of the rice fields. 
He can also give her presents from time to time or even a fixed income for 
her maintenance. But this is all liberality on his part, for by the adat he is 
not compelled to any of these ministrations. In fact, if he is too liberal in 
sharing his harto pantjarian with his wife, he is liable to get into difficulties 
with his own family.** 

Marriage is more brittle in Minangkabau than elsewhere in Indonesia, 
and as soon as the visits of a husband become few in number and the family 


8 Willinck, 520. 
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sees that he does not care for his wife any longer, the marriage is broken 
off. Then both sides remarry as soon as possible. 


Married couples are rakanan, comrades, to one another. They are spoken of as 
balaki babini, man and wife, duwo istri, the married couple, and barumah bakanti, 
house companions. A married woman is called padusi or paradusi, a maid anak ga- 
dis, and a widow or divorced woman orang rando or barando. To her husband a mar- 
ried woman is the istri or the bini, the wife, while he is her laki or, to use the more 
dignified Hindu appellation, her suami. By courtesy the husband is also called the 
djundjungang, the support, by his wife. Whenever a wife speaks of her husband 
she calls him ajah or bapa anak hamba, the father of my children. When she speaks 
to him she calls him ang, older brother, or paq, if he has given her children. If he has 
not, she may call him maq (mamaq). She may also call him tuan or simply label him 
by his profession. Whatever she does, she must never mention his name in speaking 
to him or of him. In like manner, the man speaks of his wife as his bini and addresses 
her as adieq, little sister, thus comparing her to his younger sister. 


It is iriteresting to note that teknonymy takes two forms in Minang- 
kabau, each of which has as its object the avoidance of personal names. A 
man before he has children may be an uncle; in this case he would be called 
by his wife mamag si A. If he has children then he is called paq si A. In the 
same manner the parents-in-law must refer to their son-in-law either in his 
capacity of uncle or father of so-and-so. However a mother-in-law can ad- 
dress her son-in-law as dawan and the son-in-law his father-in-law as angku. 

Joking and avoidance customs as well as the laws of incest are not so 
rigorously enforced in Minangkabau as among the Batak. They are never- 
theless of the same nature. A father may not caress his daughter, nor may 
brother and sister be demonstrative with one another. The law of the 
family covers the entire suku, and all suku acquaintances of opposite sexes 
must be very reserved. On the other hand, men and women of different 
suku may be very forward in their behavior, especially if they are not 
married. There is one striking point of difference between the Minangkabau 
and the Batak: In Minangkabau boys and girls before they become engaged 
can mingle freely, but once engaged they must rigorously avoid speaking 
or meeting each other;*® among the Batak an engagement is merely one 
form of trial marriage. 

Parents-in-law and children-in-law, regardless of sex, are forbidden to 
be familiar, cordial, or jest with one another. They are not allowed to sit 
on the same mat or bench or eat from the same board or banana leaf lest 


3° In Lampong and Nias engaged people also avoid one another (Kleiweg de Zwaan, 
526). 
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their fingers touch. In the same way siblings-in-law of opposite sex never 
joke, and avoid one another. 

Theoretically the sa-buwah-parui of the husband and that of the wife 
are brought into no relationship with one another by a marriage between 
members. Actually, however, marriage has preserved its aspect of group 
exchange here as among the Batak. Thus, after the death of one’s wife, it 
is deemed highly desirable to marry one of her sisters “so that the bond 
between the two families should not be broken.” It also is considered de- 
sirable that a man marry the widow of his deceased brother for the same 
reason. 

Cross-cousin marriage is not prescribed by the adat, and the kinship 
nomenclature does not reflect this form of union, yet it is nevertheless the 
custom for a family to pick out the son of the mother’s brother (anak 
mamaq) or of the father’s sister (kamanakan bapa) as the most suitable 
husband for the daughter. In this way the family believes itself assured of 
having a son-in-law of the same social standing as themselves.*° 


Marriage restrictions —Marriage has been shown to be exogamous, and 
a woman must marry a man not only from a different sa-buwah-parui but 
also from a different suku. Incest is called sumbang and is punished by 
disowning. 

In regard to other restrictions on marriage the Mohammedan law at 
the present time is followed more closely than the native adat. Thus, while 
a woman might marry a half-brother from a different father according to 
native adat, this is seldom done. While in some districts a man is prohibited 
taking more than one wife, in others certain of the wealthy marry four 
according to Mohammedan law, spending a month with each. 

According to Mohammedan custom a man is not allowed to marry 
two sisters at the same time, a parent-in-law cannot marry a child-in-law, 
nor a brother-in-law a sister-in-law while the spouse is still living. 

Formerly native adat forbade a virgin contracting a marriage with a 
man outside of her negari, and today this seldom is done. A woman who 
already has been married (orang rando) is allowed to marry a stranger." 


M arriage-—As among the Batak and other primitive peoples, bachelors 
or spinsters are almost unknown in Minangkabau.” There is no reason for a 
Minangkabau woman to remain unwed, for her family finds a husband for 
her while she is still a young girl; later when she becomes widowed or di- 


* Willinck, 450; Eerde, 1901, 460; Kleiweg de Zwaan, 558. 
“ Willinck, 452; Smith, 195. 
“ According to Collet, 254, a spinster is called apa guna, “ what is the use?” 
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vorced she seeks her own mate. In a later marriage a woman must receive 
the consent of her mamagq in order that she may be assured that her spouse 
will be welcomed in the family house, but the man need consult no one. 

Only the first marriage is deemed of social importance in Minangkabau. 
This is contracted without consulting either the boy or the girl by the two 
djurai concerned in the matter.“ Boys are usually married off at about 
the age of 15, the time of their circumcision, and girls at the time of their 
first menstruation. In spite of the social importance attached to this early 
marriage, it seldom has any lasting effect, and a woman not infrequently 
has changed mates five or six times before she arrives at the age of twenty. 
If the Batak woman may be said to enjoy her freedom before marriage, 
then her Minangkabau sister has her opportunity in post-nuptial days. 

After all the older brothers and sisters of a girl have been married off 
the family decides on a suitable husband for this daughter and employs 
go-betweens to sound out the feelings of the boy’s family. If the consent of 
the latter family is obtained, the family of the girl sends small pledges 
(tandos) and receives tandos in return. The heads of the sukus are informed 
of the engagement, and it is made public. If the affair be broken off later, 
either before or after marriage, the tandos are returned. Tandos are ex- 
changed at the time of any contract with the same purpose as at a betroth- 
al. Naturally if one party breaks a contract, the other party can claim 
possession of both tandos, while if a contract is broken by mutual consent, 
tandos are returned. 

Four or five days after the exchange of tandos the family of the girl 
again sends presents and receives chickens, earthenware, and cloth. This 
is called the release from the selo (selo, sitting with crossed legs). After 
this the two families can be more familiar with one another. If these pres- 
ents were not given, the children born of the marriage could demand help 
later from the family of the husband. 

Engagements usually last but a short time. They may, however, last a 
year or two if the engaged couple are too young to marry, when important 
preparations have to be made for the wedding, or when an additional wing 
has to be put on the family dwelling. If the engaged couple are children 
and the engagement is of some duration, they live alternately in one anoth- 
er’s house although they are not allowed to come into contact. This is to 
maintain the bond between the two families.“ 


*® According to Mohammedan law a father or male guardian marries off a virgin; in Min- 
angkabau the mamag has the most to say. In some regions the father also is consulted. (Juyn- 
boll, 210, gives the Mohammedan marriage law.) 

“ Willinck, 472; Eerde, 1901, 402 f. 
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The actual wedding ceremony is conducted with great festivities and 
feasting, especially if the bridal pair come from prominent families. In 
pre-Islamic times the mamaq of the woman and the mamaq of the man 
performed the final ceremony. Now it is usually the father of the woman 
who acts as her wali (guardian) and “gives her away.”’ As in southern India 
and everywhere in Indonesia the central act of the wedding ceremony 
consists of the bride and bridegroom eating together. Contrary to Moham- 
medan law the greater part of the expense of the wedding is borne by the 
family of the bride. A symbolic offer of a bride-price in the form of a silver 
token is usually made in deference to the regulations of Islam, but actually 
it is the groom who is bought, or, according to Willinck’s phraseology, 
“rented.” This is done by means of the dowry, which amounts to from 25 
to 60 gulders and which is brought from the house of the bride to that of 
the groom. This small amount is called ame and is given back at the time 
of a divorce. 

Delayed consummation of the marriage occurs in the district of Agam, 
a custom which is also found in Java, Atjeh, and elsewhere in Indonesia. 
The bridegroom spends the night following the wedding with his wife in 
her bilik and there chats with her, but etiquette demands that a pair of 
the wife’s elderly relatives also be present and that the newly-married 
couple enjoy no great amount of familiarity. The wife in fact acts quite 
coldly toward her husband for five or six nights after the wedding, and when 
the husband takes his departure in the mornings he has to do so without 
attracting the attention of the other occupants of the house. 

A mock ceremony of bridegroom capture takes place the first morning 
in a manner somewhat similar to that of the matrilineal Garo of Assam.“ 
After the husband has chatted with his bride all night he goes secretly to 
his own home in the morning. But a deputation of young men are sent by 
the family of the bride to round him up, and they bring him back by pre- 
tended force to the home of his bride. This ceremony is held in imitation of 
the actions of a bull, who not being used to a strange stall runs away and 
has to be led back. Among the patrilineal Batak the bride has to be led 
weeping to the home of her husband; here among the matrilineal Minang- 
kabau it is the husband who has to be led protesting to the home of his 
bride.” 

Among the Batak if a family is in danger of dying out a man is married 
into the family so that there may be male children to inherit the property. 


“ Playfair, 67. 
“ Willinck, 475, 520-525. 
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In Minangkabau the situation naturally is reversed, and when a family is 
in danger of dying out, a woman from the same negari if possible is adopted 
so that her children may inherit.” 


Divorce.—The dissolution of a marriage while both parties are alive is- 
called batjarei hiduiq (to separate alive), while dissolution through death 
is called batjarei tambilan (separation by means of a spade). 

At present, in portions of Minangkabau least influenced by Moham- 
medanism, divorce is conducted without any formality; formerly this was 
so in all of Minangkabau. A man simply packs up his things and leaves. 
He tells the motive to his family and his acquaintances while the woman 
or her mother tell it to the mamaq. The panghulu has nothing to do with 
the divorce. If a woman wishes to get rid of a man and has no grounds for 
divorce, she simply furnishes notice by changing her sleeping quarters. The 
man takes the hint and ceases coming to the house.** 


Childbirth —During the birth of a child the husband must not be pres- 
ent in the house. The husband and the midwife are supposed to be ashamed 
of one another, and therefore practice avoidance. The afterbirth is placed 
in a purse woven from banana leaves and is buried under a certain pillar 
of the house. 

Three days after the birth of the child the mother gets up to perform 
light housework. If she is very weak, however, she is allowed to remain in 
bed fifteen days. During this time she is not allowed to eat red peppers, 
root vegetables, sweets, or condiments with her rice. She lives on dried 
fish, salted dried rice, and dried meat. The foods tabooed are supposed to 
heat the blood; sweets cause pain. No restrictions are placed on the father. 


Treatment of children.—The children are not brought up by any par- 
ticular member of the djurai but by the female relatives as a group, all 
of whom have the right of correction and all of whom join together in de- 
ciding on the child’s career and marriage. The oldest woman of the djurai 
has the most to say in these matters, together with her male representative, 
the mamagq. The father displays not the least concern regarding his own 
children, although he gives them small presents from time to time. In the 
better families unmarried girls are carefully guarded. 


Puberty ceremonies.—Boys are circumcised and girls incised. Boys have 


a lock of their hair preserved to be ceremonially cut off at puberty, while 


*? Kohler, 252; Willinck, 356. 
Maass, 434. 
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girls have their teeth filed before marriage and their ears bored while they 
are very young. 

Both boys and girls are bathed in the river a few days after birth and 
are named at this time by the Mohammedan priest (malim). 

Girls arrive at puberty at about the age of twelve or thirteen. No 
ceremony takes place at this time, but from now on they are carefully 
watched and no longer allowed to play with the boys. During periods of 
menstruation (bulan, moon) the women avoid the use of oil in their hair, 
keep away from men, and bathe twice a day in the river. 

Boys become of age at fifteen, at which time they are entitled to manage 
their business affairs and hold office.*® 


Names.—Children receive their names at the time they are first bathed 
in the river, at the latest five days after their birth. While the names are 
actually bestowed by the malim, the parents offer a number of names as 
choice. This first name is called a “‘little name” (nama kéték). Later when 
the boys and girls marry they receive their inherited titles, or little titles 
(galar kéték), and these satisfy their vanity. Upon the assumption of titles 
the childhood names are lost. The only real titles are those of the pang- 
hulus (gala panghulu). Names and titles are of Hindu origin, and their 
meanings are not understood by the present-day people. 

With the assumption of the family title goes the right of part ownership 
in the family property, such as rice fields. It is therefore just as great an 
offense to steal a family title as it is to steal the family property. Slaves 
had no rights to family titles but kept their childhood names. 

The Minangkabau like the Batak are loath to reveal their names, and 
it is an insult to ask for the names of elder members of a family. Teknonymy, 
as before mentioned, is practiced, and a man names himself after his neph- 
ews or children, a woman after her children or grandchildren.*® 


Division of labor—The wet and dry rice fields are worked together by 
the men and women. When cattle are scarce or not to be had the woman 
has to work the fields by hand. The man has to lay fences around the field, 
do the house building and keep it in repair, plant his tobacco, make his 
fishing utensils and boats, do most of the fishing and all of the hunting, 
gather wood and brush products in the jungle, and sew the clothing. The 
woman plants the sugar cane, works on the house garden, and catches crabs 
and fish in the swamps. She does all of the house work, takes care of the 
children, cooks, grinds rice, weaves, spins, and prepares the palm leaves 


* Maass, 448, 432; Willinck, 542. 
5° Maass, 443; Willinck, 180-182. 
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for the roofing. The work of women is so severe that old women are a 
rarity, and most women at fifty are already bent, decrepit, and dependent. 

The chief who is paid by the government no longer works in the field, 
and still less the panghulus, where native adat is in force. Those who have 
a smattering of Mohammedan letters also deem themselves too important 
to work in the swampy sawahs. Preceded by their mothers and their sisters, 
who carry the heavy loads on their heads, they wander marketward in 
ornamented clothing and carry nothing more than bird cages with their 
favorite doves carefully protected from the heat of the sun by coverings 
of colored cotton cloths. 

In spite of the nominal “matriarchate’’ Van Hasselt claims that the 
women really are the servants of the men. They not only prepare the meals 
of the men in their family, but they also serve them first, later eating with 
the children.” 


The patrilineate and the matrilineate.—A study of two neighboring but 
opposite systems of government and property owneship in Sumatra fur- 
nishes convincing proof that both the patrilineate and the matrilineate 
have developed from a common form of bilateral family and that in neither 
case has the system attained full development. Government among the 
Batak is entirely in the hands of the men, and yet the voice of a woman is 
sometimes heard in the council house. Women exert great influence on 
governmental decisions in Minangkabau, but a woman never can be either 
mamaq or panghulu. Among the Batak, women own no property, and they 
themselves are said to be property, although they can be neither sold nor 
abused. The Minangkabau women nominally own all the inherited proper- 
ty, but actual title to the property is in the hands of the men; the women 
have not the legal right to make a contract, not even to dispose of them- 
selves in marriage. Among the Batak a woman is sold as a commodity 
into marriage, while in Minangkabau a fine pretense is made of hiring the 
husband by the family of the woman, yet both cases yield on analysis to 
a substratum of wife exchange where a~woman from one family, sib, or 
moiety is traded for a woman of the other. Logically the Batak woman 
should be chaste when sold into marriage, while her Minangkabau sister 
should merely hire a husband after a long and eventful spinsterhood, yet 
the very reverse of this situation is the case. Presumably both peoples 
at one time practiced the common Indonesian custom of prenuptial sexual 
iaxity. Of actual enslavement of one sex by the other, either among the 
Batak or the Minangkabau, there is not a trace. The division of labor is 


51 Van Hasselt, 253; Maass, 434. 
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similar everywhere in Sumatra to that of Borneo or the Phillippines. 
Evidently there has been some force which has created the two oppos- 
ing régimes in Sumatra; yet this force or influence cannot be sought either 
in sociological necessity, in the functioning of local customs, or in some 
accidental or deeply inrooted historical principle such as the levirate and 
sororate, the division of labor between the sexes, or patrilocal versus matri- 
local residence. Rather we must turn our attention to what seems to be 
an absolute proof of the diffusion of sociological customs—cross-cousin 
marriage, matrilineal and patrilineal sibs, moieties, exogamy and totemism 
—from southern India through Indonesia, New Guinea, and Australia, 
into Melanesia and with a final dash of survivals in far off Polynesia. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In adding Indonesia to the region of Oceania in which a specific type 
of kinship organization is to be found, the present author is but adding 
the expected to the known. Thus Kroeber in 1923 suggested that there 
might be a single point of origin to the kinship systems of Australia, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia.** Hocart in 1925 became convinced that the sym- 
metrical cross-cousin marriage of the Tamils of southern India not only 
was carried to the Veddas of Ceylon through the Sinhalese—among these 
three people kinship terminology remained the same—but that it also 
penetrated to Fiji.“ Radcliffe-Brown in 1927 spoke of the Dravidian- 
Australian kinship system, which in its simplest form consists of cross- 
cousin marriage, and which he believed penetrated as far as Fiji.™ 

In now seeking to place Indonesia in its proper position, since it natural - 
ly must fall into line between southern India and New Guinea in any dis- 
cussion of trans-Pacific waves of diffusion, I will briefly sum up our knowl- 
edge of Oceanic kinship organization. 

Briffault has collected data on cross-cousin marriage in India and has 
concluded that marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter is the fun- 
damental social law with a large proportion of the aboriginal races of India, 
being observed by all the Dravidians of southern India, by most of central 
India, and extending as far north as Mirzapur.® 

A more searching examination, however, reveals the fact that symmet- 
rical cross-cousin marriage is probably the original form in India, as it is 


** Kroeber, 1923, 234. 

83 Hocart, 1925, 61. 

5 Radcliffe-Brown, 1927, 344. 
 Briffault. 567. 
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today among the Gond and Tamil, although this form shows a strong 
tendency to break down, as among the Vedda, into marriage with the moth- 
er’s brother’s daughter. This alteration probably is due to the influential 
position held by the “male mother” (the mother’s brother). 

The Gond of Central India may be chosen as a typical example of the 
“‘Dravidian-Australian” kinship system. Among the Maria Gond of Bastar 
there are two main divisions of the tribe, A and B. These divisions again 
are divided into totemic patrilineal sibs, 90 in A and 69 in B. Marriage is 
exogamous to the moieties and therefore to the sibs. Thus all the sibs of 
A say that they are either Bhaiband or Dadabhai to one another, the first 
term indicating brothers, and the second parallel cousins, the sons of broth- 
ers. However, all the sibs of A stand in the relation of mamabhai or ako 
mama to those of B. Mamabhai translated is mother’s brother’s son and 
akomama indicates that the two sibs had the same maternal grandfather. 
Thus here, as among the Batak, cross-cousin marriage is the proper form 
(among the Gond the cousin marriage is still symmetrical), but the women 
of the correct age class and sibs have all assumed the name of cross-cousins 
and all are possible mates. Again, as among the Batak, refusal to marry 
a proper cross-cousin meets social disapproval. 


Formerly a marriage between a brother’s daughter and his sister’s son was the 
most common. A man still thinks that he has a right to his sister’s daughter for his 
son on the ground that his family has given a girl to her husband’s family and that 
therefore they should give one back. If the girl marries anyone else the maternal 
uncle demands compensation. Compensation is also demanded if a brother refuses 
to give his daughter to his sister’s son.® 


In spite of the fact that the marriage system of New Guinea appears to 
rest upon the exchange of wives between moieties®’ rather than upon the 
exchange of cross-cousins, Wirz has demonstrated that the social-religious 
organization of southern Dutch New Guinea is strikingly similar to that 
of Australia. The Dema, the ancestral spirits of the Marind-anim, corre- 
spond to the Alcheringa of Australia. While they were on earth in half ani- 
mal, half human form, they founded the present moiety and patrilineal 
totemic sib organization. Dances, magic rites, and head-hunting were in- 
augurated by the Dema, whom masked dancers impersonate and whose 
voices are heard in the bullroarers and flutes. Totemism is explained by 


Russell, 65. 

57 Buschan, 90, writes that patrilineal totemic sibs are to be found in the region of Torres 
straits and in Humboldt bay to the north; elsewhere matrilineal moieties are common. Wil- 
liams, 101, describes patrilineal totemic sibs for British New Guinea. Thurnwald, 16, empha- 
sizes exchange marriage between moieties among the Banaro of German New Guinea. 
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the fact that all people, animals, plants, and other objects came from the 
same creating Dema and therefore are blood relatives. Similar to the belief 
of eastern Indonesia, Heaven and Earth in the beginning were Dema, male 
and female. From these two descended Dema Geg and Dema Sami who 
founded the moieties.** Thus New Guinea evidently received its social 
organization from eastern Indonesia and passed it on in turn to Australia. 

In Australia Radcliffe-Brown regards his type 1 system as being funda- 
mental. This involves symmetrical cross-cousin marriage and a dual or- 
ganization system, either matrilineal or patrilineal. The dual organization 
may be subdivided into four parts or the divisions may have no name at 
all.5* 

In Melanesia the people at the further corners of the region, those 
bordering on New Guinea, the natives of New Caledonia, and the seacoast 
Fijians have typical forms of cross-cousin marriage. 

Thus Malinowski has described the asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage 
of the Trobriand islands, where the most suitable match and one which 
is arranged while the parties betrothed are in infancy, is between a man’s 
son and the daughter of his sister. The Trobriand islanders have matrilineal 
totem clans and while the father’s sister’s daughter makes the best match, 
the father’s sister and all women of the father’s clan are called “taboo” 
and may be married. Marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter is 
rare.® Cross-cousin marriage also is reported among the Wagawaga of 
southeast British New Guinea and in Tubetube, an island to the southeast 
of New Guinea.™ 

New Caledonia has patrilineal totemic sibs and a system of exchange 
cross-cousin marriage arranged at the time of early childhood. A boy mar- 
ries his mother’s brother’s daughter and his sister marries her father’s 
sister’s son. Cross-cousins are called boru, the Indonesian word for girl, 
while younger brothers and sisters are called padi, a word which corre- 
sponds to Dravidian angi. Similarly to Indonesia, pledges are exchanged by 
families making a contract, including the betrothal contract. 

As among the Batak the mother’s sib (as well as the father’s) is taken 
into account, and we thus have matrilineal and patrilineal reckoning. The 
matrilineal sib, however, is not so important as the patrilineal. Marriage 
consists of a continual exchange of mates between the father’s sib and the 
mother’s; for every girl taken from the mother’s sib an equivalent must 


58 P. Wirz, book 1, pt. 2. 

5° Radcliffe-Brown, 1927, 343. 
6° Malinowski, 95. 

Hocart. 1925. 65. 
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be furnished from the father’s. Once this system breaks down the pledges 
are forfeited and we have marriage by purchase.™ 

Symmetrical cross-cousin marriage occurs in Fiji as an intrusion of rel- 
atively late origin. This is shown by the fact that it is far more habitual 
among the advanced coastal peoples than among those of the interior, if 
it exists at all among the latter.“ The system has been recorded in Vanua 
Levu and the Koro sea tribes of Viti Levu.“ While moieties are absent in 
sibless Fiji proper, the most prominent characteristic of the neighboring 
Lau islands is the dual division of all political grouping. In Viti Levu 
totemism exists, although it has no significance as a marriage regulator 
and the totems are inherited in the male line. According to the Mbau 
system of kinship terminology, as recorded by Basil Thomson, the names 
of both elder and younger siblings or parallel cousins are of Dravidian 
origin, being tuaka and tathi. The “male mother,” that is, maternal uncle 
and father-in-law, is ngand-ina.” 

The entire social organization of the more central portions of Melanesia 
is as yet but imperfectly known. In the Banks islands and the northern 
New Hebrides the people are divided into matrilineal moieties (veve), but 
in the Solomon islands there are multiple sibs. In Florida, Solomon islands, 
there are six totemic sibs. Each sib is named after its totem which cannot 
be eaten by the sib members, as it is thought to be an ancestor. Totemism 
is also the essential feature of the Santa Cruz islands.** It appears evident 
that while sib or moiety organization, often associated with totemism, has 
persisted, cross-cousin marriage is rare and exchange marriage still rarer. 
Therefore the discovery of Thurnwald that in the district of Buin, Bougain- 
ville, siblings exchange wives and that the kinship system is of the cross- 
cousin type is quite significant. Likewise the Ambrym system with its four 
divisions and marriage between second cross-cousins is similar to Radcliffe- 
Brown’s Australian 11. Actual cross-cousin marriage is found in Tanna 
and Aniwa of the southern New Hebrides and in Guadalcanar of the Sol- 
omon islands.*® 


From this general survey it appears therefore that the Polynesian 


® Leenhardt, 49-57. 

Rivers, 11, 123. 

* Radcliffe-Brown, 1927, 344. 

* Hocart, 1929, 232. 

® Rivers, 11, 349. 

*? Thomson, 185. 

8 Codrington, 24; Rivers, 11, 349. 

* Hocart, 1925, 61; Rivers, 11, 123; Radcliffe-Brown, 1927, 345. 
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generation type of. kinship is the oldest form in the Pacific, that it under- 
lies the merging bifurcating system imported from India along with sib 
systems and cross-cousin marriage, and that wherever we find this archaic 
system we at once know that we may find the bilateral family. Furthermore, 
there appears to be a correlation between the presence of the original bi- 
lateral family and the absence or weakness of certain forms of ceremonial 
behaviorism, especially joking and avoidance relationships. While I was in 
the Mentawei islands I noted that there were no avoidances, not even be- 
tween brother and sister or mother-in-law and son-in-law. The same rule 
holds true for Borneo and Celebes, the Philippines (with the exception of 
brother and sister avoidance), Polynesia as a whole, and even the Andaman 
islands.”° It thus appears that avoidance relations are not inherent to the 
human race but form part of the cross-cousin marriage and sib complex. 

As is only natural, rudiments of sib organization, although in a sur- 
vivalistic or functionless form, have penetrated from Melanesia into Poly- 
nesia. Thus in Tonga the nobles have aped the manners of the Fijians and 
marriage with them of the cross-cousin type is considered a matter of duty. 
Among this class, a girl is supposed to marry her father’s sister’s son.” 
The semitotemism of Samoa is likewise well known; a person will not eat 
an animal which he regards as the reincarnation of his particular god.” 
Finally there are traces of dual organization in Polynesia: two great politi- 
cal divisions anciently were recognized on Hiva Oa, in the Marquesas, and 
there was a corresponding dual political division on Hawaii, Niue, Rara- 
tonga, and Easter island.” 

A final question, and one which is easier to raise than to answer, per- 
tains to regions other than Oceania which have cross-cousin marriage and 
the totemic sib organization. Should the social organizations of Africa and 
America be regarded as independent inventions? A discussion of this ques- 
tion lies outside the scope of this paper,” and I will but briefly indicate 
possible routes of diffusion.” 


7 Radcliffe-Brown, 1922, 81. Here, however, the parents of man and wife avoid one 
another. However the Andaman islanders have been subjected to a certain amount of Dravid- 
ian influence, as is shown by the occurrence of the terms mama (uncle), aka, bua, etc. in 
their kinship systems. The systems are of the generation type. 

7 Gifford, 190. 

™ Turner, 17. 

73 Handy, 25. 

™ Kroeber, 1923, seems not averse to admitting the possibility of diffusion of sib organiza- 
tion to Africa. He naturally, however, regards America as a very much more highly involved 
problem. 


% A summary of the occurrences of cross-cousin marriage in northern Asia, Africa, and 
America is given in Briffault, 569 ff. 
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If the Dravidian system of India penetrated to East Africa it would 
have done so through the Indonesians of Madagascar. It therefore is im- 
portant that among the Hova the children of two brothers or brother and 
sister were expected to marry while the children of two sisters were abso- 
lutely forbidden marriage.” 

The sib system and the cross-cousin marriages of the Northwest Coast 
of North America often have been thought to be Asiatic in origin. Briffault 
reports cross-cousin marriage for a number of tribes of Northeastern Asia, 
including the Ainu, the Chukchi, the Koryak, and the Gilyak. Even more 
significant is his reference to the fact that the Aleut marry by preference 
the daughter of their uncle. 

Yet sib organization in both North and South America appears mainly 
to have originated in the Central American or Peruvian regions of higher 
culture and to have spread north and south avoiding only the more 
isolated peoples.”? Hence to bring Asiatic social organization into America, 
one would have to postulate trans-Pacific diffusion. Americanists as yet 
are unable to prove this assumption. 
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CULTURE CHANGES IN YUCATAN' 
By ROBERT REDFIELD 
I 


STUDYING any culture known to be derived historically from two 

markedly different sources—as for example any of the cultures of the 
present Indian-Spanish populations of Mexico and Central America—one’s 
interest is inevitably engaged in an attempt to analyze the culture into its 
two principal historical components. The investigator seeks to assign each 
element of present-day custom to a Spanish or to an Indian origin. This 
familiar problem has attracted Dr. Asael Hansen, Mrs. Hansen, Mr. Al- 
fonso Villa, Mrs. Redfield and myself in the course of ethnological work 
which we are now carrying on among the Maya of Yucatan on behalf of 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Of course it turns out that some ele- 
ments of the contemporary Yucatecan culture are easily to be identified 
with Spanish or with Indian influence, while others are refractory to this 
historical analysis. 

Where elements of culture are definitely known from Europe, and where 
they are also not characteristic of American Indian cultures, they are with- 
out difficulty regarded as importations from Spain. In Yucatan such ele- 
ments, to mention only examples, are oranges, ordinary domestic fowl, cat- 
tle, rice, saffron and other Old World condiments, trousers, the seven-day 
week, the novena, crossing one’s self, the idea of incubus and succubus, and 
possibly also the ghoul and the witch’s familiar, the notion of the evil eye, 
purgatory and probably judgment of the soul after death. Other traits are 
not known to characterize sixteenth century Europe, and are either actually 
reported for the ancient Maya by the first white invaders or else are known 
to be characteristic of other American Indian cultures. In Yucatan such 
elements, which must of course be regarded as indigenous and pre-Colum- 
bian, are most of the agricultural techniques centering about maize; the 
firedrill; the loincloth and the sandal; the hammock (although its use may 
not have become general in Yucatan until after the Conquest); the notion 
that eclipses are caused by an animal that is devouring the sun or the moon, 
and that should the luminary fail to reappear the household furnishings 
would revolt against their masters and devour them; the idea of four car- 
dinal directions associated with rain-, sky-, and maize-deities and with 

' Paper presented June 22, 1933, at the joint meeting of Section H of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and of the American Anthropological Association. 
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colors; multiple rain-gods, associated with clouds, the east, lightning and 
thunder, the cenotes, gourd-rattles and calabashes, and objects of special 
cult involving ritual breads and oriented altars; the ritual breads them- 
selves, made of maize and squash seed and baked in an earth oven; bee-dei- 
ties, the objects of a special cult; deer-gods (who bear almost the same name 
as the patrons of hunters mentioned by Landa); bark-beer as a ceremonial 
drink; offerings of turkeys, nitually killed, especially as offered at regular 
four-year intervals; and divination by casting grains of corn. 

Other elements, as for example many techniques of house-cons‘ruction, 
are equally safely, though more circumstantially, assigned to an Indian ori- 
gin. These elements are not affirmatively recorded for the ancient Maya; 
but they are harmonious with Indian cultures, and are difficult to imagine 
in a European setting. Such a trait is the ceremony whereby at an age of 
three or four months certain objects connected with the future activities 
of the child are placed in the child’s hand and it is for the first time set as- 
tride the hip. A ritual not very different is reported for the ancient Aztecs. 

Other traits, however, do not readily yield to this sorting-process into 
one of two pigeon-holes. Many elements in the culture of present-day Yuca- 
tan have both ancient Indian and European parallels, and could be at- 
tributed to either source, or to both. Shall we say that the custom of mak- 
ing religious pilgrimages to distant shrines is an Indian or a European cus- 
tom in Yucatan today, when the historians tell us that both Indians and 
Europeans have long made such pilgrimages? Are the patron santos of 
present-day Maya villages the descendants of the local saints of the Medi- 
terranean World, or are they translations of pagan patron gods? We can 
probably say that they are both, but that is about all we can say, lacking 
information as to just what was in the minds of the sixteenth-century 
Maya before and during the period of Catholization. The number thirteen 
which plays an important part in the present-day Maya rituals, is almost 
surely derived from indigenous culture, just as three and seven, which go 
together in the Catholic prayer context, are probably European. But what 
of nine, which now is a magical and sacred number in a wide variety of rit- 
ual contexts? We can only point out that the ancient Maya had nine gods 
of the underworld as they had thirteen sky-gods, and also that the Catholic 
novena was introduced by the missionaries and is still generally practiced. 

I have been interested in the first-fruit ceremony performed throughout 
Yucatan when the maize is ripe. In the remoter villages this ceremony 
involves the offering in the cornfield of thirteen ears of maize to pagan gods, 
while Maya prayers are recited by a shaman-priest. But as the observer 
moves nearer and nearer the city, this ceremony, takes on, little by little. 
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more and more of the elements of a medieval harvest-home until at last it 
does not look at all Indian; the account of it reads like a page from Cham- 
ber’s Book of Days. At what point does this ceremony cease to be Indian in 
origin and become Spanish? 

Or consider the custom of bleeding for illness. This treatment, accom- 
panied by cupping, is performed in Yucatan much as an old-time European 
barber would do it; and no doubt the Spanish conquerors were familiar with 
it. But the shaman-priest who bleeds his patients in the villages often uses a 
rattlesnake’s fang as his instrument, and when he prescribes blood-letting 
to his patient because the sick man’s ailment has been caused by his failure 
to offer the maize-gods the ritual they expect, it begins to suggest the pen- 
ance by bloodshed of the ancient Maya. 

With respect to the historical origins of some of the most fundamental 
complexes of contemporary Maya practice and belief, I find myself unable 
to make any statement. Among such I may mention the basic twofold 
category of “hot” and “‘cold” into which are divided foods, medicines, lands 
and people; the ceremonial planting of a ceiba pole to which the bulls are 
tied in the festal bull-fight; the dance with a decorated pig’s head and a 
decorated pole; and the far-reaching and important concept of evil winds, 
named, specialized and semi-personified, that are thought to cause most ill- 
nesses. Many of these special problems are, however, capable of solution. 
One needs a familiarity with Spanish folk cultures, and a thorough study of 
early sources on Maya culture at the time of the Conquest. 

The student experienced in Indian but not in European cultures tends 
to attribute to Indian origins elements of culture that are actually at least 
in part Spanish. Sometimes the reasons are apparently very good. The 
Maya today predict the weather for the coming year by observing the 
weather on each of the first twelve days of January, then check this observa- 
tion by reading the next twelve days as corresponding to the months in 
reverse order, and further check it by dividing the last six days into halves, 
and the last day into hours. This custom—first reported, I believe, by Starr 
—has been regarded by writers on the Maya as aboriginal, probably be- 
cause it was known only from the Maya area, and because Landa says the 
priests, in the second month of the Maya year, opened their books and read 
the prognostications of that year. But the identical custom, under a Spanish 
name, has turned up in regions far from Maya influence, and where Indian 
influence of any sort is small or non-existent—in Santo Domingo, in Vene- 
zuela, and in Costa Rica. So the likelihood that the custom is native to the 
Maya is much reduced. In historical inquiries of this sort often a very small 
change in facts will bring about a diametric reversal of conclusion. 
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These remarks will serve to suggest some of the reasons why those of 
us who are studying the contemporary Maya of Yucatan are disposed to 
turn from this problem of historical analysis to a problem of another sort, 
which I will soon state. In the first place these historical problems, as has 
just been indicated, are incapable of solution from a consideration of the 
contemporary Maya culture alone, but wait upon study of sources as to the 
pre-Columbian Maya, and ypon knowledge of Indian and of European folk 
cultures. In the second place, some cannot be solved at all; or rather, the 
question, Indian or Spanish? cannot be asked in these cases; for some cus- 
toms are probably both Indian and Spanish. In fact, some are probably 
neither Indian nor Spanish, in the sense that neither sixteenth-century cul- 
ture exhibited the custom now characterizing the present-day peoples. 
Thus there is today an important belief, many years ago described by Brin- 
ton, in the supernatural character of the clay images, incense-burners and 
other pottery artifacts made by the ancients and encountered by the pres- 
ent-day people. These beings, the alux, are regarded as mischievous spirits, 
and are propitiated in certain ceremonies. Although it is conceivable that 
European ideas of fairies and goblins have influenced the development of 
this complex of ideas and practices, it is also quite possible that this is a 
parallel development, or degeneration, of god to goblin, that has taken place 
in Yucatan with the systematic destruction of the pagan religion by the 
priests. 

Indeed, ultimately no Yucatecan culture element, whether originating 
in Europe or in America, turns out to be the same today as it was in 1519. 
We may say that the rain-gods, bearing the same name (chaacs) and many 
of the same attributes, are the same rain-gods of the ancients. But today 
they are captained by Saint Michael, they ride on horseback, and so riding 
are plainly confused with the horsemen of the apocalypse. We may observe 
the shaman-priest, sacrificing a turkey which is held by wings and feet by 
four men designated so to act, under the name, “Chacs,”’ and recall how 
closely this picture conforms with Landa’s account of the mode of human 
sacrifice performed by the Mayas of his time. But we cannot say that the 
connotations of meaning of the present-day act correspond at all closely 
with what went on in the minds of the actors in the ancient drama. 

The present-day culture is a closely integrated body of elements derived 
from Spanish and from Indian sources, and all entirely re-made and re-de- 
fined in terms of one another. Nothing is entirely Indian, nothing is en- 
tirely Spanish. The ritual offering to the rain- and maize-gods incorporates 
the forms of a Catholic communion, but the chalice is a calabash and the 
sacramental wine is the bark-beer of the ancients. The books of Chilam 
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Balam tell us that anciently there was an important cult centering around 
the Plumeria flower (nicte), but today that flower, instead of being used in 
the rituals predominately pagan, as we might expect, is the appropriate 
adornment of Catholic altars and the suitable offering to the saints. 

And in the third place—to return to the considerations which check the 
historical analyst—these problems, even if solved, do not easily lead into 
larger problems. If we are to distinguish science from history in that the 
former seeks always to reduce phenomena to general categories of wider and 
wider scope, then these problems do not readily lend themselves to science. 
We may be able to assign the day-count which I just cited to the Spanish 
heritage, but having done so we are not in a position to compare this fact 
with another like it and erect a generalization on that base. Facts of this 
sort tend to remain discrete and non-comparable; the scholarly effort comes 
to rest when the assignment to the one heritage or the other has been made. 
To use these facts in making generalizations we would have to know a great 
deal, probably more than we can ever know, as to what—for example—hap- 
pened when the weather-prognostication custom was imported to the an- 
cient Mayas, and as to what their culture at the time was like. 


II 


The type of historical analysis which I have just been illustrating, if it 
can be taken as the sum of its details, amounts to a study of an instance of 
acculturation: the cross-modification and fusion of Indian and Spanish cul- 
tures. But as such it is a study of a series of events four hundred years after 
their occurrence, of events that took place in a period forever beyond direct 
observation and poorly documented by historians. The ancient Maya cul- 
ture is known only very sketchily; the recovery of sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century Spanish culture is a special problem; and just what took 
place when the two met is to be known only in so far as written records, as 
yet not collected, reveal it to us, or as a series of dubious historical inferences 
from consideration of the culture of the present time. 

In view of these difficulties it is natural that an interest in culture 
changes should find lodgment, in Yucatan, in changes nearer at hand and 
more subject to direct observation. My associates and I have found such a 
problem in the study of the changes taking place in the Yucatecan folk cul- 
ture—this integrated and unified mode of life which has been made of both 
Indian and Spanish elements and which characterizes the hinterland vil- 
lages of the peninsula of Yucatan today. Beginning with this culture as a 
point of departure, we find it unnecessary to commit ourselves to assertions 
as to the precise ways in which Spanish and Indian elements contributed 
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to make it up; our concern is with what has recently taken place in this 
culture and is currently taking place in it under influences exerted by in- 
creasing mobility and communication. The culture changes of the peninsula 
have, of course, always taken place as a result of contact and communica- 
tion, but thus broadly stated they are not changes that ceased when the 
Spanish influences diminished, or that were most marked in the sixteenth 
century; on the contrary they become increasingly effective with the spread 
of what we call “civilization” —that is, schools, roads and economic exploi- 
tation. These changes are happening under one’s eyes. 

The procedure which we have adopted to study these changes is the 
simultaneous comparative observation of several Yucatecan communities 
that have been affected by modern influences in varying degrees. We have 
selected three or four communities and ranged them in the order repre- 
sented by the degrees to which these modern influences have impinged upon 
them. This we are able to do with assurance, because of the simplicity of the 
situation in the peninsula with reference to contact and communication. 
The peninsula is a single geographic region: a forested limestone plain. The 
rainfall increases as one goes southeastward until it is so great that human 
habitation is difficult. Merida, the capital city, is located in the northwest 
corner of the peninsula. This is the center of contact and of influences politi- 
cal, social, and cultural. From this point the roads and railroads move out- 
ward, becoming, in the southeast, trails through the bush. These trails, as 
one continues to move southeastward, become less frequent and less trav- 
elled, until one reaches the isolation of central Quintana Roo, where the 
Indians are visited only by the chiclero and the occasional travelling mer- 
chant. 

We have begun studies in three communities. Mentioned in this same 
order of increasing remoteness, these are: first, the city of Merida itself; 
second, a community on the southeasternmost branch of the railroad, and 
third, a village some thirty miles in the bush to the south of the second com- 
munity. This last community, which I shall speak of as “‘the village,”’ is in- 
habited by persons of nearly pure Maya blood and with Maya surnames; 
there has been a school in the community for a dozen years; it is not yet, 
but is likely soon to be, in communication by wagon-road with the rest of 
Yucatan. The second community, which I shall refer to as ‘“‘the town,”’ in- 
cludes many persons with much white blood; about half the inhabitants 
bear Spanish surnames, and speak Spanish along with Maya; the commu- 
nity has had a school for many generations; and it is the seat of a central 
municipal government, a judicial district, a federal school district, and a 
newspaper correspondent. We hope also to add a fourth, and most isolated 
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community: a village of the still tribally organized Indians of Quintana 
Roo. Mr. Villa has made four or five trips among these villages, but the work 
done there is still insufficient to permit me to include this fourth type of 
community in the summary comparison which I am about to make. 

This comparison is underlain by a fundamental assumption: that by 
means of it we shall be able to outline a process of culture change, that we 
shall be able to indicate what is taking place in the folk culture under in- 
fluences from the city and from the world outside of Yucatan. It will read- 
ily occur to one that this problem could be studied in at least two other 
ways. One might select a single community and observe what happened to 
it over a period of time during which it was exposed to these influences. But 
obviously this procedure would require a number of years. Or one might 
again take a single community and make two (or more) studies of its cul- 
ture: one, of its contemporary mode of life, and another, of its mode of life 
a generation or two ago, as reported to the investigator from the memory of 
the older inhabitants. These two cultures could then be compared. We have 
in fact made some use of this latter procedure. For reasons which I shall try 
to make apparent it is not necessary for us to assume that the life of the 
village we are studying represents an earlier stage in the development of 
what we now find in the town, and indeed this is not in detail the case; 
but as a matter of fact we have frequently found the old people in the town 
recalling from their childhood customs and features of social organization 
which are today characteristic of the village. That is to say, one can go 
back either in time or in space, one can delve into memory or retreat into 
the bush, and reach the same set of facts. One example will illustrate this. 
Today in the city a young man, even of a lower class family, selects his own 
wife and himself makes request of the girl’s father for permission to marry 
her.? It is remembered, however, that the boy’s father and mother used 
to make this formal request. In the town the latter practice is general, al- 
though the actual selection of partners is made by the young people them- 
selves. The older people look back, with some regret, to the days when older 
people arranged the marriages, selecting husbands for their daughters and 
wives for their sons. Coming to the Village, we find that there marriages are 
in fact parentally arranged and controlled, the girl having nothing to say 
in the matter, and the boy very little. The coming-to-ask-for-the-girl’s-hand 
is a solemn and highly formalized piece of ritual, in which the boy and the 
girl have no part. Finally, it is only a few years in this village since the 


? It is still considered proper for a meeting to take place between the parents of the boy 
and those of the girl, but usually everything, even the date of the wedding, has been deter- 
mined by the young couple before this. 
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custom disappeared whereby after the betrothal the boy served his parents- 
in-law in their house for a year before marriage. And Mr. Villa’s informa- 
tion from Quintana Roo indicates that this last custom is still general there. 
At this point we are in effect back in the early sixteenth century, for this 
last-mentioned mode of marriage is substantially the same as that described 
for the ancient Maya by Bishop Landa. 

The comparison of these three communities—city, town and village— 
can therefore be expressed in terms of a process of transition. I think of this 
process as a shift from one type of society, which the most isolated village 
represents, towards another type, illustrated by the Yucatecan capital city 
but even better by our more mobile northern cities. But the process is also, 
as I have just indicated, in large measure an actual historical process, in 
that the sequential changes made manifest by the comparison are actual 
events that have taken place in the chronological development of certain 
members of the series. In the summary statement of some points of this 
comparison immediately to follow, the description may be understood in 
either way: as an account of a general trend in social or cultural type as 
western civilization has entered Yucatan, or as a somewhat schematic re- 
capitulation of the cultural history of any town in Eastern Yucatan that 
began as an isolated homogeneous village and became progressively modi- 
fied by contact with the city and the wider economy and society. 

Beginning, then, with more general and obvious differences, I will say 
that as one moves from the village through the town to the city one finds the 
communities increasingly mobile and heterogeneous. The increasing hetero- 
geneity is not merely a function of the size of the community, for there are 
remote villages that are five times as large as the town we have been study- 
ing, but are much more homogeneous. By this I mean that the mental world 
of one individual is much like that of any other; or, to put the same thing 
in other words, objects and acts have much the same meaning to everyone. 
Correspondingly, the division of labor becomes more complex; in the village 
every man is an agriculturalist and performs the necessary domestic tasks 
to supply himself with what he needs, while town and city are increasingly 
constituted of interdependent specialists. Such specialists as exist in the 
village are chiefly “sacred specialists’ —midwives, shamans, and reciters of 
ritual prayers—who perform their functions as matters of prerogative and 
public duty. But as one goes to town and city the proportion of secular spe- 
cialists increases; their functions are discharged as matters of livelihood, 
and their fees, instead of being nominal or traditional, are dependent upon 
the fluctuations of free economic competition. Communal labor, which is a 
powerful instrument in maintaining the solidarity of the village community, 
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breaks down with the introduction first of money-substitute, for personal 
labor, and then with the development of hired and prison labor. Lending 
of money, at first without interest, becomes subject to exorbitant interest 
rates; land comes to be regarded as subject to individual sale and then as 
security for debt; and later banking begins. In the village, estates are 
maintained intact until the death of the surviving spouse, even if the chil- 
dren and grandchildren are married; this is an aspect of the unity of the 
extended domestic family group. But moving to the town and then to the 
city, one finds distribution of a deceased man’s property among the children 
and the widow more and more common; and testamentary disposition of 
property becomes familiar. 

This same cityward progression sees the gradual breakdown of a familial 
organization in which the essential features are the subordination of women 
to men, and of young people to older people, and the responsibility of 
the individual to his kindred on both sides and of them to him. Marriage 
ceases to be an arrangement of two groups of kin to become connubially 
united and to provide for the adult security of two young people just leav- 
ing adolescence, and becomes gradually an enterprise of youth and maiden 
in which the elders are less concerned and little influential. The sometimes 
elaborate and always religious rituals in support of marriage decrease in 
complexity and solemnity and at last disappear: the solemn asking for the 
hand of the bride; the ceremonious delivery of the bride-price with the ad- 
monishment of the marriage-intermediary; the ceremony after the wedding 
wherein the bride formally acknowledges her subservience to her parents- 
in-law, the groom acknowledges his respectful relation to his parents-in- 
law, and the two sets of parents-in-law pledge their new relation to each 
other and their obligation to the sponsors of the wedding. 

Similarly, the godparental and compadre relationships, which in the 
village parallel and support the parental and parent-in-law relationships, 
become less important as institutions of control. With the development 
of class- and wealth-differences, godparents come to be selected for prac- 
tical or prestige advantage, and as the compadres are no longer on the same 
social level, the reciprocity of the relationship is broken down. The request- 
ing-the-godparent-to-act ceases to be a religious ritual, and becomes per- 
functory; and the ceremony of hand-washing whereby the parent acknowl- 
edges his obligation to his compadre disappears. At the same time, because 
of the disparity in mental worlds between the generations, young people 
cease to show respect for their godparents, and the latter are less and less 
expected to intervene in the control of the godchild’s conduct. 

One of the most striking changes is the diminishing importance of re- 
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ligious belief and ritual. This applies as well to those elements which are of 
European Catholic origin as to those which are pagan. In the villages prac- 
tical acts and needs are closely supported by sacred sanctions. Ritual is an 
immediate expression of an anxiety or a need, and as all men are similarly 
interested and engaged, this need is often general throughout the com- 
munity. But in the town and in the city, there are the very Catholic and the 
less Catholic, as well as Pretestants and skeptics; and there are men in the 
community—few in the town and many in the city—who are not agricul- 
turalists, and for whom therefore the anxieties of sowing and drought are 
not acute. This topic is of course a very long and involved one; I can only 
mention a few of the conspicuous differences. The novena, for example— 
the Spanish or Latin prayer recited before the effigy of the saint or the sym- 
bol of the cross—is in the village a spontaneous individual or familial utter- 
ance of prayer: a man and his wife organize a novena when their child is 
sick, or their crop is threatened, or in gratitude for the recovery of the one 
or the safety of the other. But in the town the annual name-day novena 
becomes the dominant type, and its performance no longer is an expression 
of religious mood. It is a social occasion, with a religious flavor, performed, 
as much as anything, to maintain prestige. And in the city the novena tends 
to disappear entirely. Furthermore, in the town and in the city men take 
less and less part in religious activity, whereas in the village they lead. 

In the village the solidarity of the local community is expressed in the 
paramount importance of the village santo; other saints are of small conse- 
quence. But in the town the patron suffers from competition with individual 
patrons, and with miraculous santos of other communities; and this individ- 
uation of the gods is still further developed in the city, where the patron 
saint of the community almost completely disappears. In town as in village 
the pagan gods of the cornfield are the objects of worship, for the townsman 
is, generally speaking, a farmer, as is the villager. In the city these deities 
are largely gone, except in the peripheral communities where agriculture 
is still practiced. But village and town exhibit notable differences. In the 
village the agricultural rites are acts of piety; in the town they are acts of 
safeguard. They become less the direct responses to crisis, and more matters 
of traditional performance. In the village the forms are still full of meaning; 
the layman understands and follows what the shaman-priest says and does. 
In the towns this is less true. The shaman-priest is not a member of the 
town-community; he is brought in from a village, and the symbolism of 
what he does is less understood. It is simply an act of prudence to have him 
perform his ceremonies: otherwise the crop might fail. In a word, this func- 
tionary becomes less of a priest and more of a magician. 
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The same fact can be approached from a consideration of the pagan 
gods themselves. In the village these are close at hand, plainly define“, ...d 
worshipped in ritual of apparent symbolism. In the town they are more 
remote; and their individual differences are blurred. The lesser deities— 
those of the bees, deer and cattle—disappear entirely, while the rain-gods 
lose their definite attributes and become confused with the guardians of the 
milpa and the forest. In the villages the mischievous goblin embodied in the 
ancient clay efiigy—the alux—is fairly well kept distinct from the true 
gods; but in the town the alux becomes a principal recipient of offerings 
made in the fields. The effect of this is to reduce what was a true prayer to 
a being defined in terms of the awesome and the benign, to the mere humor- 
ing of a mischievous sprite. The villager and the townsman carry corn- 
gruel to the fields in acts that have the same external appearance, but the 
townsman’s act comes to have about the same meaning as the putting out 
of a pan of milk for the brownie by a Scotch rustic. In the city, finally, all 
these beings are hardly more than eery characters in folktales told to amuse 
or frighten. 

The same diminution of the religious element is to be observed in the 
changes that take place in the ideas as to the causation of diseases. In the 
village a man’s sickness is most often brought about by his failure to per- 
form the expected rituals; illness, in other words, is commonly the proof of 
a lapse from piety; physical well-being is an aspect of moral well-being. But 
in the town sickness too becomes secularized. Fidelity to ritual is not 
emphasized as insurance against sickness. Both villager and townsman be- 
lieve in evil winds as a principal factor in disease, but the villager, con- 
stantly instructed and admonished by the shaman-priest, is apt to regard 
these winds as the punitive aspect of deity, while the townsman thinks of 
them as operating of their own malevolence, or as encountering the stricken 
one by mere accident. 

We have been struck, in studying this matter of disease and its causa- 
tion, by the apparent increase of black magic as a cause of sickness and 
death as one moves away from the village toward the city. This is a matter 
requiring more investigation to confirm, for our information is drawn from 
a single village, which may not be typical. But unless further facts change 
the conclusions, it will appear that sorcery is commoner in the town than 
in the village, and commoner in the city than in the town. Certainly Dr. 
Hansen’s materials from Merida indicate a development of black magic 
much greater than that shown by our materials from the village. Tenta- 
tively we suggest that this situation is to be explained by two kinds of 
reasons. One, a historical explanation, points to the diffusion of West 
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Indian magic, largely medieval European in origin and perhaps partly 
African, into the city, to which come many Cubans. The other explanation 
might be spoken of as sociological; this would regard the increase of sorcery 
in the city as an adaptation to the greater insecurity and instability of life 
in the city among a people still partly illiterate and primitive in habit of 
thought. In the city the familial and neighborhood controls are broken; one 
does not know one’s neighber; and the authority of ritual and religious 
belief is largely removed. 

Each one of the topics to which I have referred in this summary invites 
further study, and I have not mentioned all that have presented them- 
selves to us. There are interesting changes in the body of folktales and 
myths. The progressive secularization of the annual fiesta is a matter 
adapted to detailed investigation, for the rituals are many and well-de- 
fined, and the local variants are so numerous that it is possible to describe 
with some fullness the transition of a sacred ritual to a social entertain- 
ment—the change from prayer to party. 

The transition which has been sketched in the foregoing paragraphs I 
conceive, I repeat, as a shift from one type of society, illustrated by the 
isolated primitive or peasant village, towards another type most nearly 
realized in our northern cities. In other words this particular historical 
change that has taken place and is taking place in one particular place, 
Yucatan, need not be regarded as a unique series of events. It can be com- 
pared with the effect of white civilization upon peripheral peoples in other 
parts of the world, and it can be compared with the gradual civilization of 
Europe as known to us from history. 

The trend of this paper can therefore be summarized by asserting two 
advantages which inhere in the mode of defining a study of culture change 
which has been developed in the consideration of our materials. In the 
first place the simultaneous study of communities enjoying the same funda- 
mental basic culture but exposed in different degrees to outside influences 
allows the study of culture change directly—the data are under immediate 
observation—and without the necessity of waiting until the lapse of time 
has brought about marked changes in a single community. And in the 
second place, the changes observed can be compared with others like it so 
as to lead the student into scientific generalizations. 

This comparison requires, of course, a terminology which will eliminate 
what is peculiar to one time and place and will emphasize what is alike in 
spite of these temporal and local differences. A review of the specific changes 
which I have mentioned for Yucatan will indicate the direction to be 
taken by this generalizing terminology. The one type of society, approached 
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in the village, is a relatively immobile society, culturally homogeneous, in 
which the ways of life form a single web of interrelated meanings. This cul- 
ture is closely adjusted to its local milieu. Relationships are personal, and 
the important institutional controls are familial. The sanctions which con- 
trol conduct are prevailingly sacred, piety is emphasized, and custom has 
the force of moral rule. Ritual is highly developed, and expresses vividly the 
wishes and fears of the people. On the other hand, as one leaves the village 
and moves through the town to the city, one goes toward a contrasting 
type of society. This society is much more mobile, and culturally hetero- 
geneous. The ways of life are less closely interrelated; group-habits exist 
more in terms each of itself, and do not to the same degree evoke a body of 
closely associated and definatory acts and meanings. These ways of life 
rest upon, but are not of, their natural environment. Relationships are 
increasingly impersonal, and formal institutions qualify the acts of the in- 
dividual. The familial organization is much reduced in importance as an 
instrument of control. Life is secularized; economic advantage and valua- 
tion have penetrated the social body; and the individual acts from con- 
straint or convenience rather than from deep moral conviction. Religious 
belief and action are much reduced; the individual can no longer express 
himself in the comfortable grooves of sacred ritual. 

I have found it convenient to speak of the former type of society as 
Culture, and the latter type as Civilization. If this terminology be adopted, 
the study we are engaged upon is one of deculturalization, rather than of 
acculturalization. But as there are objections, at least those of usage, to 
denying the term “culture” to the life-ways of the city man, it may be 
more acceptable to describe this study as that of the change from folk cul- 
ture to city culture. 
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PUEBLO SITES OF 
SOUTHWESTERN UTAH By J. E. SPENCER 


ITH the exception of the work of Palmer, recorded by Holmes in the 

1880’s, and the passing mentions of Judd in 1917 and 1926,' there is 
no record of the presence of Pueblo peoples along the Virgin river in south- 
western Utah. When Dr. Edward Palmer opened the mound on the Santa 
Clara creek at St. George, he saved from destruction what was possibly the 
last of such mounds. The bottom lands of the Santa Clara and the Virgin, 
according to pioneer settlers, possessed more such mounds at one time, but 
the extensive lateral cutting of the river in the last sixty years has swept 
them away. There are, however, site remains out of the way of the streams 
that do furnish at least partial evidence of the extent of Pueblo distribu- 
tion which may yield clues to the problem. 

The writer, while specifically engaged in other tasks in the field, has run 
on to a number of these sites. Such evidence as could be gathered from 
badly looted sites is here presented with the hope of adding to the knowl- 
edge of the northern periphery. 

The Virgin river, rising in the Colorado plateaus of central southern 
Utah, flows westward along the southern border of the state, across the 
northwestern corner of Arizona, and through southeastern Nevada to the 
Colorado within the area to be covered by Boulder dam. 

Within the plateaus the Virgin flows in a narrow valley bordered by 
steep vertical walls with narrow terraced strips of bottom land. To the 
west of Hurricane fault it emerges into the Great Basin where it flows (al- 
ternately) through narrow gorged sections and flat basin-like stretches, the 
latter possessing extensive flats, terraces, and remnant hills. It was upon 
these benches, terraces, and remnant hills, out of the way of flood waters, 
yet near the stream and the flat bottom areas, that the settlements were 
located. The mound opened by Palmer was perched on the outer edge of a 
low terrace that was being reduced by lateral stream cutting. 

The present climatic conditions of the Virgin valley cause it to be akin 
to the area to the south and west rather than to the north and east. Its rain- 
fall régime gives it an uncertain low precipitation total that supports the 
scantiest of vegetation. The lands away from the river bottom are exceed- 
ingly arid, the dominant vegetative association is the creosote bush, salt 
bush, and cactus group, typical of southern Nevada. Uplands bordering the 
area belong to the juniper-pinyon association, considerably cooler at all 


1 W. H. Holmes, BAE-R 4: 257, 1886; N. M. Judd, BAE-B 82, 1926. 
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seasons of the year, having a higher moisture coefficient. On the other hand 
the bottom lands near the stream have a sufficiently high water table to 
support a more vigorous plant cover, reported to be a thick growth of wil- 
lows, cane brakes, and swamp growth by the earlier white explorers of the 
region. Spring seeps at scattered favorable spots added to the sub-irrigated 
areas of bottom land; rude cultivation of such areas was practised by the 
Paiutes, and probably by the Pueblo peoples, who were alert to such possi- 
bilities. The whole of the area formerly possessed more bottom land and 
supported a greater amount of vegetation than at present, overgrazing 
in the final third of the last century having swept the country bare of grasses 


Herr 


Numbers refer to sites ~ see description 


Middle Virgin river, Pueblo village sites. 


and started a period of recent stream-cutting. All inferences lead to the 
conclusion that prior to this recent period there had been no notable 
change in the natural situation within a considerable period of time. But 
little could be grown away from the stream today without irrigation, yet 
along the stream bottoms and at spring seeps native Indian agriculture 
could probably be carried on with great success. 

The sketch map gives the general location of the Virgin valley and the 
local relation of the sites. Palmer’s mound is indicated in reference to the 
sites of the writer. The writer has not thoroughly searched the valley; 
rather, a sampling is all that has been accomplished. There are a great 
many more ideal locations in the upper valley that were not scouted. The 
lower valley section will probably no longer yield numbers of sites, natural 
destruction of sites being more complete. 

The statements concerning the general nature of the sites are quite 
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simply made, there being little distinctiveness about any of them. Most of 
them are located on gravel-topped depositional terraces a few feet above 
the valley floor at localities where extensive flat sub-irrigated lands were 
available. A few sites were found on denudational bench levels or erosional 
remnant hills. The only sites located at a distance from the stream are the 
three Washington Field sites, located marginally to a sub-irrigated lake 
bottom plain. Only one type of area seems to have been avoided in the loca- 
tion of settlements, the denudational benches of Moenkopi and Chinle 
gypsum shales, which present a distinctly uninviting surface. 

Looting has gone to such an extent that one can hardly draw a con- 
clusion as to the natural appearance of the abandoned sites. Each is now 
but a surface of mounded dirt, holes, and scattered slabs of rock, covered 
with a thin spread of creosote bush. Considerable material has been re- 
moved from some of the sites by the farmers owning the surrounding land; 
bits of yucca cloth, arrowheads, scrapers, bone needles, and other articles 
were found along with sherds and whole vessels. 

There is evidence of buildings at a very few sites, consisting of vague 
lines of rock and suggestions of melted down mud walls. One site, number 7, 
located on a denudational bench of middle Moenkopi limestone abruptly 
overlooking the river valley allowed the only tangible conclusion as to 
house structures. There is no mistaking the intentional arrangement of 
cobbles on a bench that does not carry a coating of river gravels. There are 
the lines for four structures, all closely related. Excavation showed that 
the rock lines went down to the hard unweathered surface of the limestone, 
approximately twelve to eighteen inches below the general bench level. 
Melted down mud brought the present surface up to two to three feet above 
this limestone floor level. Fire pits were found in the southeast corners of 
all four, pottery fragments, two whole and several broken manos within 
the structure outlines, accompanied by fragments of stone tools, bones, 
ashes, and the like. Extensive burned wood fragments and ash were scat- 
tered all over the interior of the one remain most thoroughly excavated. 
Denudation had affected two of the foundation plans,—those nearest the 
edge of the bluff. The writer has the feeling that here is evidence of the pit- 
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A. North creek black-on-gray: nos. 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 18, 20, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 36. 
Virgin black-on-white: nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39. 
Washington black-on-cream: nos. 29, 30, 31, 32. 

B. North creek black-on-gray: nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 30, 32. 

With exterior paint: nos. 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Virgin black-on-white: nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 31. 
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house in some degree of development, but little more could be said from the 
scanty evidence. 

A relative sampling of the sherds from some of the sites was sent first 
to Dr. A. V. Kidder, and later to Mr. L. L. Hargrave, of the Museum of 
Northern Arizona. The writer, with these judgments in the background, 
is inclined to date the time sequence as being from early Pueblo I into 
Pueblo III. The bulk of the pottery is black-on-white and black-on-gray, 
but the writer has distinguished thirteen types, of which two are rather 
uncertain at present. A brief description of each of the types and a few 
notes on each site will be given later. 

The writer would like to present a suggestion with regard to the dis- 
tinction between black-on-white and black-on-gray types of pottery. 
Though it is presumptuous for a geographer to criticize archaeologic 
technique, the writer is distnayed by the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween black-on-white and black-on-gray. Paste, slip, and baking varia- 
tions all being possibilities affecting color, “usage’’ would seem very un- 
certain at best in a small coterie of workers and certainly so for as large an 
area as the Southwest. The following suggestion may solve a fraction of the 
trouble. It seems possible to term all slipped ware as black-on-white and all 
unslipped ware as black-on-gray regardless of the surface color. The pres- 


LEGENDS FoR II 


A. North creek gray: nos. 2, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
North creek corrugated gray: nos. 29, 30, 31, 32. 
North creek fugitive red: no. 7. 
North creek black-on-gray (interiors) corrugated: nos. 25, 27. 
Shinarump brown: nos. 8, 9. 
Shinarump brown coiled: no. 28. 
Middleton red: nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
Virgin black-on-white: nos. 1, 3, 4 (unpainted fragments). 
Virgin black-on-white corrugated: (interiors) nos. 22, 26. 
Virgin black-on-white tooled: (interiors) nos. 23, 24. 
B. North creek gray corrugated: (exteriors) nos. 20, 21, 22, 23 (pl. IIb, 29), 24, (pl. 116, 30), 
25, (pl. IIb, 31) 26 (pl. IIb, 32), 27, 28, 30, 31. 
North creek black-on-gray corrugated: (exteriors) nos. 14 (pl. IIb, 25), 16 (pl. IIb, 27). 
Shinarump brown coiled: (exteriors) nos. 17, 29. 
Middleton black-on-red: nos. 4, 5, 10, 11, 18, 19. 
Virgin black-on-white corrugated: (exteriors) no. 7, (pl. IIb, 22), 15 (pl. IIb, 26). 
Virgin black-on-white tooled: (exteriors) no. 8 (pl. IIb, 23), 9 (pl. IT, 24). 
Tusayan polychrome: no. 1 (exterior), 2, 3, 12, 13. 
Leg of vessel: (from bottom) no. 32. 
Handle fragment: no. 33. 
Micaceous tempered trade piece: no. 6. 
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ence of the slip would appear more important than the color, considering 
that the Pueblo peoples did not have an efficient means of controlling color. 
Such a standard of determination might slightly increase the percentage 
of ware described as black-on-gray in some areas, but would not seem to 
do so in the present case. 

Another question has risen in my mind, in regard to the use of the 
fingers in producing corrugated ware. It is the inference in most literature 
that the corrugations on all “‘finger print” pottery were produced by press- 
ing the inside of the finger into the fillet of clay as it is applied to the ves- 
sel, sometimes in a regular fashion, sometimes only at an approximate 
spacing. If this is true of all ware, the finger print lines should always be 
curved on the face of the corrugation. This method is undoubtedly used to a 
great extent, but does not fit in all cases. The writer has collected a few 
sherds which have straight lines of imprint running the length of the cor- 
rugation perpendicular to the fillet, parallel to each other. It would seem 
that some tool, perhaps a reed stem or a small stick, was used in the place 
of the fingers. Some of the sherds so marked might have been produced by 
the use of the finger nail if the potter’s nails had slight ridges lengthwise of 
the nail. The writer could produce a fair surface in this manner, but knows 
nothing about the texture of the finger nails of the Pueblo peoples. 


POTTERY TYPES 

North creek gray.—Gray paste, coarse feldspar or occasionally quartz 
temper, frequently visible on vessel surfaces. Texture is variable, interior 
surface smoothed or poorly polished, the exterior roughly smoothed over. 
No decoration. Distribution limited to Pueblo I or early Pueblo II sites, 
quantity is not great. A type site is No. 4. 

North creek gray corrugated——Gray paste, quartz sand or occasionally 
no temper, texture irregular. Corrugations are variable in spacing and 
depth, the incisions usually made with the fingers, though infrequently with 
some instrument having straight parallel ridges. This latter might be a sub- 
type. Type site: No. 6. 

North creek fugitive red —Dark gray paste, feldspar temper, texture un- 
even. Is medium in thickness and hardness. Sherds badly weathered, paint 
merely showing as faint tinge on exterior. Distribution is limited to Pueblo 
I sites along North creek. 

North creek black-on-gray.—Gray paste, temper most commonly coarse 
feldspar crystals. Temper occasionally visible on surfaces, which are nor- 
mally polished inside and smoothed outside. Decorations almost always on 
inside, usually with carbon paint (though iron paint is frequent on later 
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ware), in series of narrow lines, lines with fine perpendicularly placed side 
lines, infrequently dotted lines, and triangles and blocks of color in later 
ware. Forms are shallow bowls and pitchers. Distribution is throughout 
the valley, this type not being strictly defined for this small area. May 
contain sub-types which should later be segregated. Type site: No. 4. 

North creek black-on-gray, corrugated—This type is very similar to 
North creek black-on-gray in all characteristics. Sherds do vary some in 
color. It is limited in distribution, a type site being No. 8. 

Shinarump brown.—Paste light to dark brown, temper coarse feldspar 
and quartz sand, sometimes both, temper visible on the surface. Texture 
is uneven, not of great hardness, ware medium to thick. Insides of vessels 
smoothed, outside rather rough. Wide distribution and of considerable 
quantity. Type site: No. 4. 

Shinarump brown coiled—Paste brown, temper feldspar crystals, tex- 
ture uneven. Ware is brittle, liable to chip easily, particularly exterior of 
coils. Coils not flattened, but placed closely, ware medium to thick, inside 
scraped or roughly smoothed. Usually in form of storage jars. Distribution 
is throughout most of the sites. Type site: No. 9. 

Middleton black-on-red.—Paste gray black, firing dull to brick red, sherd 
temper or none at all, texture very even. Vessels very hard and durable, 
with a clear metallic ring when struck. Rounded rims, unslipped, well 
polished inside and out. Decorations placed inside bowls and outside jars, 
pitchers, and close-mouthed jugs; designs in series of medium width black 
lines of straight or wavy pattern. Distribution is limited to comparatively 
few sites of Pueblo II to III age. Described by Holmes as ““Tusayan ware.” 
Type site: No. 14. 

Middleton red.—Very like the above but bearing no decoration. Forms 
limited to shallow bowls and jars. Widely distributed among Pueblo II and 
III sites. Type site: No. 8. 

Virgin black-on-white——Light gray to gray paste, temper medium to 
fine quartz sand or occasionally sherd, texture usually regular. Vessels are 
hard and durable, with a very thin to thick white slip always applied to 
interior and frequently to exterior. Square rim is most common, a smoothly 
angled rim is present in some later and better ware. Interior surface usually 
has fine polish, exterior smoothed, polished when slipped. Thin to medium 
in thickness, each vessel being uniform in itself. Paint mainly an iron com- 
pound, usually applied with excellent technique. Designs are series of 
broad bands, triangles flat and elongated, blocks of color, stepped and 
scrolled effects, and are always applied to the vessel interior. A few sherds 
having negative designs were found. Distribution is throughout the valley. 
Type sites: 13 and 20. 
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Virgin black-on-white, corrugated.—This type is very much like Virgin 
black-on-white except in lacking widespread distribution. It is limited to 
some of the more advanced sites, such as Nos. 7 and 8. 

Virgin black-on-white, tooled—This should perhaps be a subtype of the 
above, which it greatly resembles. Some of the sherds show very excellent 
decorative technique and have a very high polish. The type is not wide- 
spread and is probably limited to sites extending into Pueblo III. Type 
site: No. 8. 

Washington black-on-cream.—This may be found to be a subtype of 
Virgin black-on-white owing to its limited distribution. However, it is a dis- 
tinctive ware and is here given a ranking. Gray to yellow gray paste, sherd 
temper, even texture, hard and thin vessels in form of bowls only (?), 
almost always with angled rims. Vessels have a cream yellow slip inside, 
usually well polished, with thin black designs of broad bands and tri- 
angular blocks of color. Distribution limited to sites reaching into Pueblo 
III (?). Type sites: Nos. 8 and 17. 

Trade ware.—It should be mentioned that there are some sherds that 
are probably of trade ware, Tusayan polychrome. This polychrome here 
occurs in what the writer considers a distinct transition in decorative tech- 
nique. In the earlier stage the paste is buff, a red-brown wash is applied to 
almost the whole vessel, exterior and interior, and black paint designs are 
then applied, all before baking. This ware has a high polish on the interior 
and a well smoothed exterior. The red-brown wash is worn or weathered off 
some of the sherds to a considerable extent, but can be seen in plate IV. 
Only a couple of sherds of the so-called true polychrome were found: 
where the red-brown wash is reduced to a wide band of very high grade 
paint and the black design to a narrow border of the red, the surface having 
a very high polish. Such is plate IV no. 13, though the photography is poor. 

Two other extraneous points in regard to pottery deserve mention. One 
is the presence of a few sherds, widely scattered, having a gray exterior and 
a red to brown interior. In some cases this is probably due to firing, in others 
it does not appear so. The second point is the presence of several pieces of 
micaceous-tempered ware, perhaps trade pieces. One of them is of a dark 
red-brown paste, mica temper, even texture, thin and hard, rounded lip, 
polished interior and exterior, design in wavy black lines. Others are gray 
ware with micaceous tempering. 


DESCRIPTION OF SITES 


1. This site is located on a long low clay-loam bench only a few feet 
above the valley floor. It had been looted by white treasure hunters. The 
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find consisted of about 75 sherds of North creek gray, North creek black- 
on-gray, and Virgin black-on-white, no corrugated or red ware being turned 
up. Designs of fair execution, about 15 percent of the sherds show paint, 
this nearly evenly divided between the two types. Probably represents an 
early Pueblo II occupancy. 

2. A clay terrace only a few feet above the valley floor in a very open 
location. An early site characterized by some Virgin black-on-white, con- 
siderable North creek black-on-gray, and some North creek gray pottery. 
No red or corrugated ware. Late Pueblo { to Pueblo II. 

3. This is a small site several miles above the junction of North creek 
and the Virgin river, on a gravel bench fifty feet above the creek floor, 
fronting on a relatively large bottom flat. The total number of sherds was 
fifteen, though a road cut had probably removed other evidence. No cor- 
rugated or red sherds were present, there being Virgin black-on-white, 
North creek black-on-gray, and Shinarump brown. A temporary occu- 
pancy in early Pueblo II is suggested. 

4. This represents one of the larger earlier sites. It is on a basalt cobble 
terrace on the west flank of North creek. It is spread along the terrace front, 
facing on a long narrow strip of bottom land. About two hundred sherds, 
primarily Virgin black-on-white and North creek black-on-gray, with one 
Middleton red sherd, some sherds of gray interior showing red exterior 
color, a little Shinarump brown, and a very few sherds of North creek fugi- 
tive red. A couple of handles of pitchers and some arrowheads were picked 
up here. About ten percent of the sherds bore paint, designs varying from 
dotted lines and lines with fine side markings through blocks of color and 
broad scrolls. A few of the sherds represent early Pueblo I at least, while 
many of the better sherds are Pueblo II. 

5. Across the creek from the above and a few hundred yards down- 
stream, on a cobble terrace of the same level, at the foot of a high steep 
basalt mesa, is a dense site with practically the same contents as number 4. 
It does have somewhat fewer early sherds and a higher percentage bearing 
paint. Neither corrugated nor red ware was obtained. The majority of the 
sherds were about evenly split between Virgin black-on-white and North 
creek black-on-gray, about ten percent bearing paint. Some Shinarump 
brown and a few sherds of North creek fugitive red complete the list. 
Another jug handle fragment and some arrowheads were obtained here too. 
The arrowheads are of varicolored chert and white quartz. Several sites 
show white quartz arrowheads and quantities of chippings, but white quartz 
does not occur locally, and is an indication of trade activity. There is 
abundant chert to be had in the cobble terraces and from several geologic 
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strata in the valley. The North creek black-on-gray designs are not of good 
execution; the vessels were not very well polished. The Virgin black-on- 
white is mainly of excellent execution, well polished, paint well applied and 
of pleasing design. It represents a Pueblo II site. 

6. This is one of the most varied and advanced of all the sites. The 
pottery is Virgin black-on-white, North creek black-on-gray, North creek 
black-on-gray corrugated, North creek gray, Middleton red, Middleton 
black-on-red, with a couple of sherds of Shinarump coiled and Virgin 
black-on-white tooled. It is located on the east side of North creek just 
above the junction with the Virgin river, on a gravel terraced above an ex- 
tensive flat well-watered area. Fifty percent of the black-on-white sherds 
bear paint, as do nearly the same number of black-on-gray. These two 
types represent no more than thirty-five percent of the total sherds; about 
ten percent are red, and about forty-five percent are corrugated and coiled. 
The site seems to indicate occupancy in Pueblo I and III. 

7. For a small site this one proved of considerable variety and interest. 
It is the one at which the writer located the only definite house structures. 
It is located on a high bench of hard limestone just across North creek from 
number 6. The pottery types represented are fully as varied as those of 
number 6, but the total number is less. About thirty percent are corru- 
gated or coiled, the red ware is limited though of high quality, about sixty 
percent of the black-on-white bears paint, making up about twenty-five 
percent of the total. A couple of sherds of black-on-white corrugated were 
found. Indications would point to Pueblo II-III. 

8. This is the largest site of all, and the most advanced. It is located on 
a small knoll at the edge of an old lake bottom plain about a half mile from 
the Virgin river. The sherds consist of Shinarump brown, North creek black- 
on-gray, North creek black-on-gray corrugated, Virgin black-on-white, 
Virgin black-on-white corrugated, Middleton black-on-red, and Washing- 
ton black-on-cream. About fifty percent of the sherds bear paint. The site 
probably represents Pueblo I-II to ITI. 

9. This site is located on a small remnant hill of hard sandstone con- 
glomerate near the eastern side of Washington Field, as the old lake plain 
is known, about a mile from the river. Virgin black-on-white, and North 
creek black-on-gray are in the majority; less than ten percent of the sherds 
bear paint, North creek black-on-gray corrugated and Shinarump brown 
are lightly represented. Some few sherds of Middleton red occur, and some 
of a gray interior and red exterior. This site is neither as large nor as ad- 
vanced as number 8, probably representing early Pueblo II. 

10. A small site is located on a faulted outcrop of hard sandstone con- 
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glomerate south of number 9. It rendered only a few sherds each of North 
creek black-on-gray, North creek gray, and Virgin black-on-white, and 
probably represents an early temporary Pueblo II site. 

11. Not a large site, located on a low very open cobble terrace. Virgin 
black-on-white, North creek black-on-gray, and a very few sherds of 
Middleton red, with a good many arrowheads. Pueb!o IT. 

12. Located along the flank and crest of a south facing sandstone out- 
crop. With very few sherds of corrugated, and an equal number of Virgin 
black-on-white and North creek black-on-gray sherds, it represents an early 
Pueblo II site. 

13. This is located on a small round topped hill, and is a large site. A 
large percentage of the sherds are Virgin black-on-white, a smaller number 
are North creek black-on-gray. There are a few sherds each of North creek 
gray corrugated and Middleton black-on-red. A Pueblo II site. 

14. This site yielded a large percentage of Middleton black-on-red, 
some Virgin black-on-white, a little North*creek black-on-gray, a few sherds 
of North creek gray corrugated, a couple of pieces of micaceous black-on- 
red (fired red-brown) trade ware(?). This site has yielded a large number 
of Middleton black-on-red vessels, bowls and pitchers, to treasure hunters, 
but it never turned out much black-on-white or black-on-gray according 
to local reports. It is located on an erosional remnant directly at the river’s 
edge. It probably represents Pueblo II of a specialized nature. 

15. About fifty percent of the sherds from this site on a gravel terrace 
are Virgin black-on-white, with North creek black-on-gray figuring about 
thirty percent, North creek gray corrugated about eight percent. A few 
sherds each of Virgin black-on-white, Middleton black-on-red, and Shina- 
rump brown were found as well. Pueblo IT. 

16. Accurate description of this site is now impossible, since drifting 
sand has accumulated to a depth of many inches over a long bench level 
within the last fifty years. A few Virgin black-on-white and a number of 
North creek black-on-gray, as well as a few North creek gray corrugated 
sherds were found. Pueblo II. 

17. The southernmost site of the group is located at the mouth of the 
Narrows, a thirty mile strip of deep twisting gorges. Virgin black-on-white 
is predominant, North creek black-on-gray is plentiful; some Middleton 
black-on-red, and several pieces of Tusayan polychrome trade ware were 
found. A considerable number of fragments of white quartz and some 
arrowheads were found here. This is probably a key site in some respects, 
possibly being the last well located village on the river until west of the 
Narrows, where Harrington has made brief report of a Pueblo site near 
Littlefield, Arizona. 
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18. This high long gravel terrace has recently been halved by a road 
cut, but from such evidence as was available it seems to be a strong site 
with a variety of sherds. Virgin black-on-white and North creek black-on- 
gray are in the majority, North creek gray corrugated, Virgin black-on- 
white corrugated, Shinarump brown coiled, and Middleton red are all 
lightly represented. This site is dated as Pueblo II into ITI. 

19. This small site on the brink of a high bluff impresses one as being 
a bit difficult of residence, ard probably represents a more or less tem- 
porary late Pueblo I site. The sherds are North creek black-on-gray, Virgin 
black-on-white, with two or three of North creek gray corrugated. 

20. Across the creek from the above site, on a low spreading clay loam 
terrace is a large dense site dating from early Pueblo II through Pueblo III. 
Virgin black-on-white, North creek black-on-gray, and North creek black- 
on-gray corrugated are strongly represented, with about sixty percent of 
the sherds bearing paint. Around eight percent of the sherds were Middle- 
ton black-on-red. A couple of sherds of buff ware similar to the Tusayan 
trade pieces were found here. 

The feeling of the writer, after having gone through the literature de- 
scribing ware from various surrounding localities, is that the Virgin river 
pottery indicates a specialization distinct to this portion of the northern 
periphery, though the area may be found to be much larger after additional 
research. It was with some surprise that the writer received the statement 
from Mr. Lyndon Hargrave, of the Museum of Northern Arizona, at Flag- 
staff, that the Virgin river pottery had near affinities south of the Colorado, 
in the San Francisco mountain area. To quote from Mr. Hargrave’s letter 
of November 6, 1931, relating to the sampling of sherds sent him: 


They are almost without exception characteristic types of the transition from 
Pueblo II to Pueblo III, and differ only in minor details from type specimens from 
this region. 


Beyond stating this rather surprising correlation there seems little to be 
said at present. The work on the northern periphery has so far been so 
spotty as to make any conclusions impossible. The writer is aware of no 
adequate description of Northwestern Arizona. When a study has been 
made of the isolated country lying between the Utah border and the Colo- 
rado river perhaps some additional light may be thrown on the matter of 
regional development and westward spread of Pueblo culture. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN TRADITIONS 
SUGGESTING A KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE MAMMOTH! By W. D. STRONG 


NE of the perennially fascinating problems of American ethnology 

concerns the possibility of Indian traditions preserving to modern 
times a memory of the mammoth. As in all hypotheses based on survivals, 
especially those enmeshed in the vague web of folk-lore, there has been 
much discussion but little unanimity of opinion on the matter. The wisest 
men have, like Tylor, presented the various possibilities pro and con and let 
it go at that. Of late years, aside from the alleged occurrence of carvings de- 
picting the Asiatic elephant at such Maya sites as Copan and Palenque,’ 
the “elephant problem” north of Mexico, at least so far as concerns folk- 
lore, has been lulled to sleep. Palaeontologists and archaeologists on the 
other hand have been exceedingly active and with the definite establish- 
ment of the contemporaneity of man and extinct species of bison and the 
ground sloth, as well as less clear cases suggesting association with extinct 
proboscideans, the corresponding ethnological evidence with certain new 
additions seems worthy of consideration once again. 

Myths or traditions purporting to refer to extinct animals formerly 
numerous in certain areas usually fall into one of two classes.’ Tales of the 
first class suggest an easy mythical rationalization based on the observa- 
tion of fossil bones, objects which would appear to have always excited 
human interest. Such may be termed “myths of observation” and, being 
based in part on actual phenomena, are often very puzzling as to the modi- 
cum of truth they do contain. The second class, which may be called “his- 
torical traditions,” seem to embody a former knowledge of the living ani- 
mals in question, perhaps grown hazy through long oral transmission. 
Obviously, the first class of myths, intrinsically interesting though they 
may be, cannot be taken as evidence that the people ever knew the living 
animals. The “historical traditions,” however, if they are specific enough 
and numerous enough may have definite historical value. That conclusive 


1 This paper forms an unavoidably delayed addition to a volume of original papers pre- 
sented in typescript by his students to Dr. Robert H. Lowie on the occasion of his fiftieth 
anniversary. 

2 Elliot Smith, 1924. Also Illus. London News: 86-87, Jan. 15, 1927. In regard to the latter 
see Fiske, I: 134, for contemporary opinions of the Waldeck drawings. 


* Tylor, 306-332, 1878, discusses this matter as well as the “elephant problem” in Amer- 
ica. 
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proof of such suggested associations will generally rest with the palaeontolo- 
gist and archaeologist goes without saying. 

Both classes of tales apparently referring to the mammoth or mastodon 
seem to occur in North America. The Eskimo of Bering straits claim that 
the bones of the mammoth, so common in that region, are those of a huge 
animal that burrows under the ground. Should it breathe air it dies—hence 
the numerous bones.‘ This appears to be an extension of the identical belief 
widely held by many peoples of northeastern Asia—including the Chinese 
and such Siberian tribes as the Samoyed, Ostyak, Tungus, Buriat and 
Yakut.> That such a rationalization may arise independently, however, is 
suggested by the fact that Darwin’s guides, who showed him a mastodon 
skeleton on the Parana river, had also come to the conclusion that it was 
a burrowing animal of huge size.* In this same category of “myths of ob- 
servation” we may place the Mexican tales of giants whose enormous bones 
are found in the soil, and the medieval European belief that certain fossils 
were relics of giants, devils, pagan heroes and Christian saints.’ Thomas 
Jefferson has given the account of one Stanley, who was captured by 
Indians near the mouth of the Tennessee and taken west of the Missouri 
river to a place where great bones were abundant. His captors told him 
that the bones belonged to great animals that still lived in the north, and 
from their description Stanley inferred they meant the elephant.* Simi- 
larly, the vague Algonkian reference given by Schoolcraft that ‘“‘Mana- 
bozho killed the monsters whose bones we see under the earth” is perhaps 
another transference from actual fossils to current mythology.* The im- 
portance of fossils to the Indians is mentioned by Longueil, who, in 1793, 
saw great skeletons at Big Bone Lick which were reverently treated by 
the natives.” Likewise the name ‘‘Pére aux Beeufs,” a translation of the 
Indian name, was given to the bones of huge extinct animals on the banks 
of the Ohio river." A careful survey of the literature would reveal many 
more Indian “myths of observation” based on fossil bones but for present 
purposes the foregoing will suffice. 

The second class of tale, which strongly suggests historical tradition, 


* Nelson, 443, 1900. 

5 Tylor, 317, 1878; Scott, 470, 1887; Laufer, 24-31, 1925. 

® Darwin, 133, 1845. 

7 Scott, 475, 1887; Lucas, 356, 1901. 

8 Scott, 475, 1887. 

® Schoolcraft, 319, 1851. An Ojibwa version of this myth has recently been sent me by 
Dr. Albert B. Reagan. 

© Scott, 474, 1887. 

4 Tylor, 320, 1878, quoting Buffon. 
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is best illustrated by the well known account of Charlevoix, in which he 
refers to certain northeastern Algonkian peoples, probably the Abnaki: 


Il court aussi parmi ces Barbares une assez plaisante tradition d’un grand Orignal, 
auprés duquel les autres paroissent des Fourmis. II a, disent-ils, les jambes si hautes 
que huit pieds de neiges ne l’embarrassent point: sa peau est a l’épreuve de toutes 
sortes d’armes, & il a une maniere de bras, qui lui sort de l’épaule, & dont il se sert, 
comme nous faisons de nétres. I] ne manque jamais d’avoir 4 sa suite un grand 
nombre d’Orignaux, qui forment sa Cour, & qui lui rendent tous les services, qu’il 
exige d’eux.”” 


While the conception of a huge “chief” of each species of important ani- 
mals is still a common belief among the northeastern Algonkian, the idea 
of an arm coming out of his shoulders which he uses as we do ours is unique. 
As Tylor points out, it is hard to imagine anything but the sight of a living 
proboscidean giving rise to such a tradition. Certainly mere observation of 
fossil remains would not suffice as a causal explanation. 

The same can be said in regard to a portion of a long myth I recently see 
cured from the Naskapi Indians. These are an extremely conservative 
group of Algonkian-speaking caribou hunters isolated in the interior of 
northeastern Labrador. The first episode of their long culture hero and 
trickster cycle reads in translation as follows: 


Long ago there was an old man, his wife and daughter. The old man told his wife 
to come with him and cut birch for ladles. A huge monster, KAtcheetohiskw, heard 
them chopping wood and came and killed them both. He trampled and ate the 
bodies but he tossed aside an unborn child carried by the woman. It was unclean. 

For a long time the daughter cried alone in her tent. Then, following her parent’s 
tracks, she came to where they had been killed. She found the baby, cleaned it with 
moss, and put it in a wooden cup to keep warm. The baby grew rapidly and played 
about. She gave him a wooden bow but he stretched and broke it. Then she made 
him one of deer ribs but this he broke also. He said to his sister “I can make a better 
one than that,’’ but she said, ‘“No, you are too small.’’ He then went out and cut a 
dry juniper from which he made four arrows, then he made one of spruce. . . . Soon 
he went out, saying he was looking for squirrels, but he really hunted for the mon- 
ster. He found large, round tracks deep ip the snow and sang his hunting song. The 
monster heard someone singing and told the black bear to go down and kill him, 
then the white bear, and last of all the big brown bear. Dj4kabish, for that was his 
name, asked each of these “Are you the one that killed my father?” When they said 
“No,” he sent them back. Djdkabish sang his song again. The monster asked the 
brown bear how big Djakabish was. The big bear told him that Djakabish was very 
small. 


1? Charlevoix, V: 187, 1744. Orignal, sometimes translated “elk,” signifies the moose. 
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Then the monster said “‘All right, I will got out and kill him.” He came. Djaka- 
bish, very small now, was in the monster’s deep tracks. His bow and arrow were 
far below him. He thought that the monster would hit him with his long nose. This 
the monster did, knocking him to where his bow and arrow were. The blow made 
Djakabish bigger and he stood up. He said “Who killed my father?” The monster 
said “I did.” Djakabish was very big now. He asked the monster “How hard was 
my father to kill?” The monster answered, ‘“‘About as hard as a dry juniper.”’ Djaka- 
bish shot an arrow into a nearby juniper which broke. “That was not hard enough,” 
he said. “He was hard as a rock,” the monster answered. Djakabish then shot at a 
rock which broke into pieces. This frightened the monster and he began to run. 
Djakabish shot him with two arrows, one in each hip bone. The monster said, “You 
kill me, cut me in little pieces, eat my head but keep my ears for your bed.” Then 
he died. 

Djakabish did as he was told and cut up the body into different sized pieces. 
Some of these he threw into the air and these became birds and flew away, others 
became animals and walked off.... The monster’s head he took to camp and 
gave to his sister to cook. He told her to fix the ears for his bed. Then he went hunt- 
ing. While his sister cooked the head she put her fingers in the pot and licked them 
off. Her mouth shut tight and she could not talk. Then the head of K4tcheetohiskw 
got out of the pot and followed the trail of Djékabish. But Djakabish heard its large 
teeth chatter as it came and shot it with an arrow. 


Here we may leave the story. 


When asked to describe KAtcheetohtskw, the informants said he was 
very large, had a big head, large ears and teeth, and a long nose with which 
he hit people. His tracks in the snow were described in their stories as large 
and round. One Indian who had seen pictures of the modern elephant said 
he thought that Katcheetohtiskw was the elephant. Bearing in mind the 
modern Eskimo legend of live mammoths in the interior of Alaska, which 
developed as the result of the naturalist Townsend’s realistic drawings 
shown them some years before," it may fairly be asked whether the ele- 
phant-like characteristics of this Naskapi monster may not have been in- 
troduced by the whites in much the same manner. Personally, I do not 
think so for the older Indians questioned were unanimous in declaring that 
such had always been the description of Katcheetokuskw so far as they had 
any knowledge. In this regard it is probably significant that the Alabama 
and Koasati Indians of the Southeast also “insist on translating man-eater 
(Atipa tcobé) as “elephant.’”"* Moreover the incident finds too many 


% Lucas, 358, 1901. 

4 Swanton, 209, 1913. Stories involving this sort of monster are widespread in North 
America. Their collection and analysis would be essential to a complete understanding of the 
present problem. 
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parallels in eastern Indian folklore generally to be of recent Caucasian in- 
troduction. 

Dr. Frank G. Speck has kindly sent me an interesting tale which he re- 
cently secured from the Penobscot Indians of Maine. The myth concerns 
the adventures of Snowy Owl, a Penobscot culture hero, and for present 
purposes may be condensed as follows: Snowy Owl was searching for a wife 
far to the south. He noticed that the watercourses were drying up and fol- 
lowed up a valley to seek the cause. He saw what seemed to be hills without 
vegetation moving slowly about. Upon closer scrutiny he saw that these 
masses were really the backs of great animals with long teeth, animals so 
huge that when they lay down they could not get up. They drank for half a 
day at a time. Snowy Owl went on and after many adventures secured his 
wife. Then he returned to the place where the animals had their “yards.” 
He cut certain trees upon which the monsters were accustomed to lean at 
night so that when they did so the trees would break. Thus the animals fell 
upon the sharp stumps and Snowy Owl shot them all. The closest American 
parallel to this story I have been able to find occurs in the writings of 
Cotton Mather in the seventeenth century.” It is a legend of the Ohio 
Indians, believed by Mather to refer to the mastodon. The story states that 
such animals were once abundant, feeding on the boughs of the lime tree; 
they did not lie down at night but leaned against a tree to sleep. Dr. Speck 
calls my attention to the interesting European parallel occurring in the 
sixth book of Caesar’s commentaries on the Gallic Wars where “elks”’ of 
the Hercynian forest of Germany are described as having no joints in 
their legs, hence they could not lie down nor get up if thrown down. They 
took their rest leaning against trees and hunters finding such trees loosened 
them at the roots or cut through them so that the weary “elk” would fall 
down with them. The occurrence of this rather close but apparently for- 
tuitous analogy in European mythology is, as Dr. Speck points out, a mat- 
ter of theoretical interest. 

To return to other traditions in eastern North America suggesting a 
knowledge of the mammoth we may note Boyle’s remark that 


among the Indians, both Ojibwa and Iroquois, there exists a somewhat-vague belief 
in a large animal that once ranged the forest, and so strong was it that it was able 
to crush trees that stood in its path."* 


Morgan writes that there were current among the Iroquois, fables of a 
“buffalo” of such huge dimensions as to thresh down the forest in his march. 
He also mentions the ““Great Moose” of the Algonkians that had a fifth leg 


Quoted by Scott, 475, 1887. %® Boyle, 25, 1906. 
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between his shoulders which he used to prepare his bed. He believed that 
these were probably traditional references to the mammoth.’ The Micmac 
of Nova Scotia are also said to have a tradition suggesting the mastodon,"* 
and Scott, on evidence which I have been unable to verify personally, ex- 
tends this type of legend throughout northwestern Canada."® Shaler sums 
up the northeastern legendary evidence of this type as follows: 


There seems to have been an obscure tradition among some portions of the Indians 
of eastern North America, that on the unexplored and distant recesses north of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, there dwelt some great mammals which had a 
size like that of the elephant. With the early voyagers this was accepted as proof 
that the mammoth still lived in the western part of Labrador; and on some of the 
first maps this territory was laid down as the habitation of these surviving members 
of the giant race whose bones strewed the surface of so large a portion of the conti- 
nent.”° 


More or less complete skeletons of these extinct proboscideans have been 
reported from Ontario, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and the Yukon territory,” 
and, according to Boyle, have been found so superficially buried in the 
first named province that they appear to be quite recent.” 

Farther to the south, the occurrence of “elephant” legends among the 
Alabama and Koasati have already been noted.* Similarly, among the 
Chitimacha, 


A long time ago a being with a long nose came out of the ocean and began to kill 
people. It would root up trees with its nose to get at persons who sought refuge in 
the branches, and people lived on scaffolds to get away from it. It made its home in a 
piece of woods near Charenton, and when guns were introduced the people went into 
this wood to kill the monster, but could not find it. When the elephant was seen it 
was thought to be the same creature, and was consequently called Neka-ci ckamf, 
‘Long-nosed spirit.** 


Likewise, one of the earliest records of the Atakapa in Louisiana tells of 
their tradition that a beast of enormous size perished in one of several 
nearby water courses. Duralde, the chronicler, adds that the subsequent 
discovery of an elephant skeleton in Carancro bayou seemed to realize 
this tradition.” 


‘7 Morgan, IT: 254, 1901. 2 Shaler, 159, 1871. 
8 Piers, 167, 1910. * Piers, 164, 1910. 
® Scott, 475, 1887. ™@ Boyle, 24, 25, 1906. 


% ‘The “Giant Elk”’ traditions of these tribes must also be considered in this regard, Swan- 
ton, 124, 185, 186, 1929. 

** Swanton, 355, 1911. 

*% Swanton, 363, 1911. 
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In the light of this general mythological background suggesting a dim 
but actual tradition of the time when the mammoth lived in North America, 
I incline to regard such accounts as the above from the Naskapi, Penobscot, 
and those recorded by Charlevoix, Morgan and Swanton, as historical 
traditions rather than mere “myths of observation” or recent Caucasian 
introductions. In the case of the isolated Naskapi it appears that they have 
preserved many social and religious concepts long vanished from among 
their southern neighbors,” and if their mythology does the same it would 
not be surprising. 

It must be remembered that the problem of the contemporaneity of 
man and the mammoth involves the question of the recency of the extinc- 
tion of the mammoth quite as much as it does the antiquity of man in the 
New World. To date, palaeontologists have seemed more willing to grant 
recency to the mammoth than have the majority of American anthro- 
pologists to grant any geological antiquity to the American Indian. While 
there is no apparent reason why man should not have come to North 
America with the rest of the Pleistocene Old World fauna of which he is a 
part, the various discoveries thought by some to demonstrate his occur- 
rence in the Pleistocene period of the New World have not as yet received 
general acceptance. For this and allied reasons, certain leading anthro- 
pologists incline to the belief that the elephant tribe was extinct when man 
first entered the North American continent.”’ Since the association of the 
two is still a matter of dispute, all evidence bearing on the problem is 
worthy of examination and careful consideration. It hardly needs to be 
pointed out that the final conclusion in this matter may have a direct 
bearing on the theories of those who see in every elephant-like artifact, 


carving or legendary animal of the New World, a reflection of the modern 
Asiatic elephant. 
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A POSSIBLE CULTURE 
SEQUENCE AT MITLA, OAXACA By RALPH L. BEALS 


= JANUARY 1933 a few observations were made of the ruins in the 
vicinity of Mitla, Oaxaca, Mexico. These may be of interest, particularly 
as some of them may not be possible a few years from now. The main 
Mitla ruins are well known and have been partially excavated by Batres, 
Saville, and perhaps others, but so far as I know, no account of these ex- 
cavations has been published, and no suggestion made of the chronological 
possibilities or even of two periods of construction. Bandelier, who gave 
one of the best descriptions, may note this, but writing from the field, I 
am unable to check his description. 

The main ruins of Mitla lie within the limits of the modern town of 
the same name at the eastern end of the valley of Tlacolula, a wide fertile 
depression, about forty-five miles from the city of Oaxaca and the hill top 
ruins of Monte Alban. Two types of structure are found at Mitla. The 
most publicized is the group of buildings including the Palacio, Hall of 
Monoliths, Hall of the Paintings, etc. All the buildings of this type lie 
north of the river running through town. Though some have almost en- 
tirely disappeared through the use of the stone for building purposes, others 
are in an excellent state of preservation and show few effects of the frequent 
violent earthquakes of the region. For convenience I shall designate this 
as type 1. 

All the type 1 structures apparently were built about interior courts, 
sometimes as four separate buildings, but in one case a single connected 
building surrounds two courts, one without direct access from outside. Two 
of the groups were built on mounds made of cobbles set in adobe and 
probably faced with cut stone. One group is noted for its use of large mono- 
lithic round columns and for massive lintels, some of which are estimated 
to weigh five or six tons. Several cruciform subterranean chambers have 
been discovered beneath these buildings, and further excavation might 
reveal more. 

Two outstanding features characterize type 1 buildings. One is the 
perfection of the stone cutting, so carefully done that the stones are largely 
if not entirely set without mortar. In view of the fact that the interior of 
the massive walls is often of rubble and adobe and the cut stone merely 
a facing, it becomes the more remarkable that they have resisted earth- 
quakes so well. The second unique feature is the extensive fretwork carv- 
ing, solid in the subterranean chambers, but in the superstructures made of 
many relatively small interlocking pieces of stone carved with great accu- 
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racy. Fragments of what were evidently once extensive hieroglyphic (?) 
paintings also remain on some of the smooth surfaces. 

The less publicized type of ruin, which I shall call type 2, exists on both 
sides of the river at Mitla. Like type 1, it is built about a central court, 
but nearly all trace of the buildings has disappeared. Enough remains, 
however, to show they were constructed, not of stone, but adobe bricks. 
The mounds, except the adobe brick “‘Mitla pyramid,” as in type 1, are 
of rubble stone set in adobe. In each of the two groups at Mitla the mound 
to the east is two or three times as high as the others. 

Representatives of both types of ruins are found elsewhere in the valley. 
Type 1 is represented by several subterranean chambers toward the end 
(east) of the valley, one well up on the mountains. Type 2 occurs in scat- 
tered mounds known as mogotes both east and west of Mitla and, I be- 
lieve, also in the hill-top ruin known as the Fortaleza, Fortress, about two 
miles west of Mitla. 

It was in examining the Fortaleza that the possibilities of establishing 
a sequence first appeared. Consequently a description of this ruin is in 
order. It is located on top of a hill several hundred feet in height with abrupt 
and frequently precipitous sides everywhere but at the southeast where a 
shoulder gives easy access to the summit. At the edge of the steep slopes 
are thick walls of well-laid but natural stone set in adobe mortar, the height 
varying directly with the natural accessibility of each place from below. 
It is an intelligently and carefully constructed work. On the southeast, 
where there is an easy slope, double walls have been built of even better 
construction. They are from 6 to 9 feet in thickness and range from 15 to 
25 feet in height. A gate pierces each wall, but one must traverse fifty or 
sixty feet between the two walls, rounding a corner, from the outer gate 
to the inner. 

Within the walls on the highest portion of the hill are ruins of two groups 
of buildings of adobe brick of extraordinary hardness, apparently built 
about two courts. The easternmost building is the best preserved, portions 
of the wall rising perhaps 10 feet. Remains of plaster show on one wall and 
on the inner facing of an opening in the east wall, but there is no sign of 
paint. 

The opening or “window” mentioned is about 6 inches in diameter and 
faces due east, or nearly so, directly toward the present Mitla church, a 
comparatively modern structure standing on the ruins of one of the north- 
ernmost of the pre-Columbian buildings of type 1. Behind the church is a 
fragment of adobe brick masonry, which excavation probably will show to 
be partially pre-Columbian, although one cannot be sure from superficial 
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examination. If so, it is the only adobe brick work connected directly with 
the type 1 structures. 

The walls of the Fortaleza, both defensive and building, contain a very 
large number of potsherds. Time did not permit the making of large enough 
sherd collections for a statistical analysis of value, but fifty percent of the 
sherds are very light to fairly dark gray ware from very thin to medium 
(1/8 to 3/8 inches) in cross-section, smoother inside than out, the paste 
fine, the finish often almost polished. A very few are black outside. The 
next most common sherd is also gray, 3/8 to 1/2 inches in thickness, of a 
coarse paste and rough finish. The remainder are scattered red or buff in 
widely varying quality, some of the red a natural coarse ware, the remain- 
der slipped. The only decorated sherd is crudely striped in black on the nat- 
ural gray ground. An occasional black ware sherd occurs. 

A similar series of sherds is scattered about the interior of the walls. 
Outside the walls the proportion of red and buff ware seems slightly higher. 
Northwest from the buildings but inside the walls on the surface are several 
well-shaped fragments of legless or slab-metates. In neither the Fortaleza 
nor in the Mitla pyramid is there evidence of cut stone except for one block 
in the wall near the entrance to the Fortaleza, (and perhaps a trough-like 
stone, and what may be a fragment of a small pillar lying on the surface 
inside). The type 2 ruins south of the river show cut stone in two places. 
One is the rectangular outline of what appears to have been a room, the 
corners of which lie under the two best preserved mounds. The other is at 
the base of the remnant of adobe wall on top of the largest mound. The wall 
rests on a stone foundation, part of which is made of square cut stones of 
the kind occurring in the type 1 ruin. 

Approximately the same series of pottery as at the Fortaleza occurs 
within the adobes of the pyramid and is scattered in abundance outside 
the type 1 ruin, within the one unexcavated series of courts, and also in 
certain parts of the mounds. The mound situation is complicated, and I 
shall refer to it later. I observed but two sherds in the mounds or walls of 
the type 1 ruin, and these were thitk, crude, red ware. Within tle unex- 
cavated court I found on the surface (mixed with modern pottery) a decor- 
ated sherd like the one from the Fortaleza, a brown-on-buff, and a corru- 
gated sherd, the latter possibly modern. 

The mounds south of the river (type 2) show signs of several floor levels. 
Below the lowest floor of the northernmost mound occurs approximately 
the same pottery association as elsewhere. This recurs in the adobe brick 
walls above, but the intervening layer appeared sterile. The major or east- 
ern mound showed only one crude red sherd (similar to the two observed 
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in the type 1 ruin) in the lower level. In the second level I observed several 
decorated sherds of the types noted above, but the remainder of the mound 
is too decayed and injured by excavations to permit judgment without 
digging. The outside of the mounds and the building walls above have been 
covered with repeated coats of plaster and red paint. Evidence of a similar 
plaster floor may be seen in the nearby river bank at a depth of about 2} 
feet. 

To summarize the above data: (1) The Fortaleza appears to be oriented 
toward the only part of the type 1 ruins where there is possibly pre-Colum- 
bian adobe construction. (2) The same type pottery found about the type 
1 ruin occurs in both the adobe, adobe mortar, and around the type 2 ruin. 
(3) The southern mounds seem to have been constructed partly over ruins 
of type 1, and the adobe structure has a stone base including a few stones 
apparently taken from a type 1 structure. In addition, it deserves to be 
emphasized that none of the elaborate stone work, cornices, mosaics, frets, 
etc. of type 1 occur in connection with type 2 structures. Striking also is 
the fact that although both types make use of rough stone set in adobe, 
sherds with unimportant exceptions occur only in type 2. 

One or two other points of wider comparison may be of interest. The 
slab type metates are found also at Monte Alban. The dominant pottery 
of Monte Alban so far is black ware. There is also a coarse gray ware ap- 
parently similar to the coarse gray ware of Mitla. But practically no black 
ware shows at Mitla, at least in superficial examination such as mine, while 
the fine smooth Mitla gray ware is apparently entirely lacking at Monte 
Alban. Nor does Monte Alban show any sign of either Mitla’s fine stone- 
work or adobe walls, but rubble stone in adobe mortar with rough stone 
facings, probably plastered, predominates. I am indebted to Dr. Daniel 
Barbolla, assistant to Dr. Caso at Monte Alban, for this last information. 


SUMMARY 


Two types of structure occur at Mitla, neither of which occurs at Monte 
Alban, 45 miles away. Type 1 has long been recognized as unique and, as 
far as I know, no comparable structures have been found further than 10 
or 15 miles from Mitla. Tentatively I suggest there have been two periods 
of construction at Mitla. 

Period I I believe the earlier. It is characterized by the type 1 ruins 
with highly developed use of cut stone, probably the finest craftsmanship 
in aboriginal America. There is an almost complete lack of potsherds, 
which may be indubitably associated with the construction of the build- 
ings of Period I.« 
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Period II is characterized by adobe brick structures with a carry-over 
of the rubble stone in adobe technique of Period I. Abundant pot sherds 
occur in both adobe, bricks and rubble stone structures of Period II, 
and the same series is scattered thickly about the structures of both periods. 
The utter lack of cut stone in Period II except intrusively is significant, 
particularly as Period II mounds appear to overlie cut stone construction. 

From the juxtaposition of Period I and II structures, as well as the 
orientation of the “window” of the Fortaleza, it is judged the builders of 
Period II utilized the Period I structures and may have been the same peo- 
ple. Against this is the great break in building technique. The possibility 
of a sudden and violent shift in the dominant population is strongly sug- 
gested by an unfinished cruciform chamber near Mitla belonging to Pe- 
riod I, some of the blocks for which were left on the road from the quarry. 

These suggestions are advanced as an hypothesis which it is believed 
may easily be proved or disproved. Relatively little excavation, or even 
study of the collections of previous excavators, should suffice. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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THE BOW-DRILL IN NORTH AMERICA By PAUL S. MARTIN 


= HAS been generally agreed by various authorities that the bow-drill, 
whether used for fire-making or for drilling, was confined to northern 
North America. Wissler says, 


. .. among the Eskimo we find drills turned by a strap pulled back and forth and 
also operated by a strong bow.*. . . The only other New World localities in which 
these forms of drilling occur are among the Northern Algonkin. From the native 
sketches in Mexican codices and the references of early writers, we infer that the 
universal mode of drilling was by rolling between the palms of the hands... . It 
appears that in aboriginal times practically the whole of the New World kindled 
fire with the simple hand-drill. Only among the Eskimo and a few of the adjoining 
Indians were other types of drill in use, as may be inferred from the preceding dis- 
cussion.' 


McGuire makes the following statement, 


The use of the bow-drill in America appears to be confined chiefly to the Alaskan 
and North Canadian aborigines, among whom it is quite common.? 


Hough reports, 

Among the northern Indians in central and northern Canada, however, the bow is 
used. Sir Daniel Wilson, in his work on Prehistoric Man, notes that the Red Indians 
of Canada use the drill bow. . . . It is perhaps true that some of the Dakotas did 
use the bow at times, but it is not correct to place it as the customary tool of the 
whole stock. On the contrary, there is evidence that they used the simple means. . . . 
Thomas C. Battey says that the Sac-Fox Indians (Algonquian stock) used a soft- 
wood drill and a hard-wood hearth. “The drill was worked by a bow.” .. . * 


Morice mentions the fact that the Carrier used a bow-drill with a hand 
piece for drilling fine holes.‘ 

Skinner, likewise, states that the bow-drill was used for fire-making by 
the Northern Saulteaux, the Menomini, and the Plains Cree.5 

Speck describes and figures a horizontal chest bow-drill used by the 
Huron, but expresses no opinion as to its origin or antiquity.® 


1 C. Wissler, The American Indian, 132 et seg., Oxford University Press, 1922. 

2 J. D. McGuire, A Study of the Primitive Methods of Drilling, USNM-R for 1894; 725, 
1896. 

* W. Hough, Fire-Making Apparatus in the United States National Museum, USNM-P 
73: 24-25, 1928. 

* A. G. Morice, Notes on Western Dénés, Trans. Canadian Inst. Session 1892-93: 143. 

5 A. Skinner, Notes on the Eastern Cree and the Northern Saulteaux, AMNH-AP 9: 
138, 1911. Material Culture of the Menomini, MATHF-INM, Misc. 20: 301, 1921. Notes on 
the Plains Cree, AA, n.s., 16:81, 1914. 

* F. Speck, Notes on the Material Culture of the Huron, AA, n.s., 13: 223, 1911. 
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Winchell figures a bow-drill which he alleges is like that used by the Da- 
kota.’ 

Birket-Smith, in writing of the fire drill with bow or thong, is of the 
opinion that, 
... the fire drill with bow or thong drive occurs among a large number of sub-arctic 
tribes, both of Algonkian and Athapaskan stock, extending westwards as far as the 
Tahltan. They are also found further south by the Great Lakes (Iroquois, Menom- 
ini, Sauk and Fox, Ojibway) and on the northern plains among the Plains Cree 
and perhaps the Northern Dakota... . The fire drill with bow and thong drive 
among the Athapaskan tribes in Alaska, such as the Kaiyuhkhotana and Kutchin, 
are easily explainable as the consequence of Eskimo influence; but what is the posi- 
tion with regard to all that long series of other occurrences? Just here it is of the 
greatest importance to observe that no report from the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century makes any mention of these forms of fire drills, whereas the simple type is 
repeatedly referred to. It would be quite incredible that not one of the many French 
authors who at that time wrote about the Laurentian regions had mentioned the 
bow-drill if it were known at all. The only explanation is... that the bow-drill 
. .. has been introduced to the eastern Indians from Europe. To this day the bow- 
drill is used for fire-making in Macedonia and Sweden. . . . On the other hand the 
fire drill of the Eskimos and Alaskan Indians probably originates from Asia, where 
bow-drills are exceedingly common everywhere. .. . / At some place in Northwest 
Canada the boundary must be drawn between the type imported via Europe and 
that imported via Asia.’”* 


No one yet, to the best of my knowledge, has stated that the bow-drill 
has been found further south than the Great Lakes region; and certainly, 
no one has ever intimated that it occurred as far south as the Pueblo area 
of the southwestern United States. 

It is true that James Stevenson, in describing the collections obtained in 
New Mexico, mentions a bow-drill; but he describes, figures, and evidently 
means a pump-drill.® 

Kidder and Guernsey, and Morris describe and illustrate fire-drills, but 
these are undoubtedly simple hand-drills.'® 

1 N.H. Winchell, The Aborigines of Minnesota, Minn, Hist. Soc., 482, 1911. 

* K. Birket-Smith, The Caribou Eskimos. Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, vol. 5, 
pt. 2: 97-98. Copenhagen, 1929. 

* J. Stevenson, Illustrated Catalogue of the Collections Obtained from the Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona, in 1879, BAE-R 2: 370, 1883. Illustrated Catalogue of the Collections 


Obtained from the Pueblos of Zuni, New Mexico, and Wolpi, Arizona, in 1881, BAE-R 3: 
582, 1884. 


1° Kidder and Guernsey, Archaeological Explorations in Northeastern Arizona, BAE-B 
65: 120-121. 

E. H. Morris, Antiquities of the Region between the Mancos and La Plata Rivers, in 
Southwestern Colorado, BAE-R 33: 178, 1919. 
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Nordenskiéld and Fewkes report fire-drills from Mesa Verde, but these, 
too, appear to be of the simple hand-type." 

Nevertheless, we now have positive and unquestionable evidence that 
the bow-drill was used by the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest. 

In the collections of Field Museum of Natural History, there are a bow, 
drill with stone point, two fire-drills, two hearths, and two nuts or hand- 
pieces. The bow, drill-spindle with stone point, and a nut or hand-piece are 
shown in figure 1. 


Fic. 1—Bow, drill-spindle, and handpiece from a cliff-ruin in Grand Gulch 
Canyon, San Juan county, Utah. Field Museum Collection. 


These specimens, and others, were excavated in a cliff house in Grand 
Gulch canyon, San Juan county, Utah, in 1890 by Charles McLoyd and 
C. C. Graham of Mancos, Colorado. The Reverend C. H. Green, who had 
left his home in Kentucky on account of his health and taken charge of the 
Baptist church, Durango, Colorado, purchased these above-mentioned 


11 FE. Nordenskiéld, The Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, Stockholm, 1893. 
J. W. Fewkes, Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park: Spruce-tree House, BAE-B 
41. Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park: Cliff Palace, BAE-B 51. 
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specimens and others in 1891 from McLoyd and Graham. The entire col- 
lection was exhibited at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1893 and was later purchased by Field Museum. I showed the bow, drill, 
and handpiece to Dr. A. V. Kidder, who stated that in his opinion these 
articles were genuine and could not possibly be considered fraudulent. 

It is not possible to state with any precision to what horizon these arti- 
cles belong, although in all probability they may be classed as Pueblo III. 
However, and this is the important point, they are undoubtedly pre-Colum- 
bian and are therefore of great interest and significance. Dr. Kidder also 
concurs in this. 

The bow is of willow, is 59 centimeters long, (measured in a straight line 
from end to end) and 1.2 centimeters in diameter. The bow-string consists 
of a two-strand yucca (probably Y. filamentosa) cord, twisted clockwise. 

The drill-spindle, made from cottonwood, is 23.4 centimeters long, 
including the stone drill point, and measures 2.5 centimeters in diameter. 
The base of-the stone drill point, which is chalcedony, is fixed in a socket, 
2 centimers deep, in the drill spindle, and is held in place by pitch gum and 
yucca fibre. 

The nut or hand-piece, also made from cottonwood, is 8 centimeters 
long, 2.2 centimeters wide, and 2.5 centimeters thick. In addition to the 
socket seen in the illustration, there are two others in one of the other faces. 

Even were the bow and hand-piece lacking, one would be forced to con- 
clude that this drill-spindle is part of a bow-drill outfit, because of the cord- 
worn groove which girdles the spindle and because of the conic, well-pol- 
ished crown. By a close examination of the latter, it is easy to see that it has 
been turned in a socket, thus polishing and pointing it. If this drill-spindle 
were to be used as a simple drill, twirled between the palms of the hands, 
there would be no string-furrow or conic crown, and the spindle would 
probably have to be double its present length. These same observations 
hold true for the fire-spindles, which were mentioned earlier. 

It seems inconceivable to me that only one cliff-house village should 
have knowledge of this efficient tool, especially when we know that Grand 
Gulch canyon, Utah, is full of cliff-houses which were all built, occupied 
and deserted at about the same time. I do not know of any major invention 
which one village possessed to the exclusion of the others in the Southwest- 
ern area. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume that since a bow-drill was 
employed by one Pueblo unit, other Pueblos must have had knowledge of 
this device. 
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PAVIOTSO SHAMANISM By WILLARD Z. PARK 


INTRODUCTION 


HE information for the present paper was collected in the course of 

a field trip to the Nevada Paviotso in the summer of 1933. The res- 
ervations at Pyramid lake and Walker lake were visited as well as the 
Paviotso settlements at Reno, Fallon, and Yerington. 

In pre-Columbian days the Paviotso occupied almost the entire north- 
western part of Nevada. A closely affiliated band was in Long valley and 
Honey Lake valley of California. This band ranged from the eastern shores 
of Honey lake to Pyramid lake in Nevada. Today many of them live on 
the reservation at Pyramid lake or in the Indian colony at Reno. 

Before their confinement to the reservations, the Paviotso or Northern 
Paiute lived a semi-nomadic life. Fishing in Walker lake and Pyramid lake 
and the taking of fish from the Truckee and Walker rivers during the 
spawning season provided an important share of their diet. In the spring 
and summer the women ranged over the semi-arid hills and valleys of 
their habitat, gathering wild seeds and roots while the men hunted deer, 
antelope, rabbits and other game, or fished. In the fall the entire population 
moved up into the mountains for the pinenut harvest. When winter set 
in they settled on the shores of the lakes and along the river banks. It was 
during this season that the Paviotso were most sedentary. The women 
stayed in camp and the men hunted not more than a days journey from 
their winter quarters. Throughout most of the year these people ranged 
over the country in small groups of one or two families. They came to- 
gether in large bands only for communal undertakings such as the rabbit 
or antelope drive or a concentrated attack on their traditional enemies, 
the Pitt river Indians. The big festival dances held in the spring and fall 
and religious dances held at the call of a messiah of the Ghost dance move- 
ments would also bring large numbers together for a short time. Shamanis- 
tic treatment of the sick would attract all the people from camps within 
an easy journey to the sick man’s house. 

Many of the old religious beliefs and practices flourish today among 
the Paviotso in Nevada. Shamans continue to treat the sick and those 
suffering from gunshot wounds. Murders motivated by a suspicion of 
witchcraft have occurred within the last few years. There is a feeling among 
most of the Paviotso, however, that shamans are no longer as powerful 
as they were in the old days. Many informants expressed a strong opinion 
that Jack Wilson, or Wovoka, the messiah of the 1890 Ghost dance move- 
ment, was the last powerful shaman. The failure of the shaman’s powers 
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has resulted from accepting the ways of the white man, and from the lack 
of faith in the present generation. Even the shamans no longer have the 
old confidence in their powers. 


ACQUIRING OF SHAMANISTIC POWER 


“‘Power” which enables a shaman to cure the sick may come to a person 
of either sex. It is never acquired at puberty. Any mature man or woman 
may become a shaman. Power does not come during the period of mourn- 
ing for husband, wife or child, or at the birth of a child. The power usually 
comes unsought, most commonly in dreams. But it may be inherited, or it 
may be sought through visionary experience in caves. 


Unsought dreams.—When animals such as an eagle, owl, deer, ante- 
lope, bear, mountain sheep, or snake, come to a person a number of 
times in a dream, he knows that he is to become a shaman. 

A man dreams that a deer, eagle, or bear comes after him. The animal tells him that 
he is to be a doctor. The first time a man dreams this way he does not believe it. 
Then he dreams that way some more and he gets the things the spirit told him to 
get [eagle feathers, wild tobacco, stone pipe, rattle made from the ear of a deer or 


from the deer’s dew claws]. Then he learns to be a doctor. He learns his songs when 
the spirit comes and sings to him. 


A person who has been visited in dreams by one of these spirits must 
obey the instructions given him or serious illness will result. If he con- 
tinues to ignore his spirit or power he will die. After he has gathered the 
paraphernalia such as the tail feathers and down from the breast of the 
eagle, pipe, tobacco, and rattle, he places them in a bag made of deer, 
badger, or coyote skin. 

When a man or woman is visited in dreams by one of the powers, sick- 
ness results. Often it is necessary to call in a shaman to interpret the 
dreams. 


A man has the same dream a number of times. Then he knows the power to be a 
shaman is in him. Sometimes it makes him very sick. He must do what the power 
tells him. One man here [Reno] who is still living was sick about a year and nearly 
died. He went into trances and then his body was stiff as a board. He dreamed that 
he went to the place where the dead are. He dreamed that way all the time he was 
sick. He told how spirits of dead people came and tried to steal his soul. His father 
was a shaman and finally cured him, but he almost died. 


Should a man or woman be visited by spirits in dreams and not wish 
to be a shaman the dreams might be disregarded for a few times, but when 
a shaman is called for illness resulting therefrom he will tell the dreamer todo 
as the power instructed him in the dream. Then if the feathers and other 
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parts of the shaman’s kit were gotten together, recovery would be assured. 
If the reluctant shaman failed to use his new power in doctoring people, 
but guarded the eagle feathers, no harm would come to him. After a 
person becomes a shaman the eagle feathers, or some little object such as an 
odd pebble or a lead bullet with a hole in it, are regarded as the things 
from which the power comes. If this object is lost the shaman at once loses 
his power to cure people, and he will quickly sicken and die. No other sha- 
man can help him or save him from death. 

Many people have, in the course of their lives, dreams in which they 
have received shamanistic powers. However, if the dream comes only once 
or twice, no attention is paid to it. George Knerim, a full-blood Paviotso 
and at present the chief at Schurz on the Walker river reservation, related 
the following dream. 


I dreamed I would be a good doctor. I was going to cure every kind of sickness. 
I didn’t see anybody at first. There was a little hill like a peak and a trail ran all 
the way around it. Then people came carrying a lot of sick people. They were 
carrying them around the hill. They dug little holes beside the trail for the sick 
people. I went all the way around the hill. I went to all the sick people. I knew 
which kind of disease each had and I sucked it out. I sucked each one and they all 
got well and they stood up. I went around doing this to all of them. There were about 
twelve people there. I dreamed this and the next morning I told my family and they 
laughed. I never dreamed that way again. If I had dreamed it some more I would 
be a shaman now. 


A shaman has power from only one spirit. By the aid of this spirit the 
shaman is able to diagnose the patient’s illness, and the spirit through 
the shaman, prescribes the proper remedy. The shaman is visited by his 
spirit in his dreams from time to time, at which time he learns new songs 
or he may learn in these dreams how to cure a patient that he is about to 
treat. 

In addition to the shamans who derive their powers from animals or 
birds, there are shamans who are visited in their dreams by the mythical 
beings living in the lakes and water holes and spoken of as ‘‘water babies.”’ 
They are instructed in the same way as the other shamans and the water 
babies give them the songs that they are to use in curing. 

When anyone speaks skeptically of the water babies or makes fun of 
them, they are sure to hear and make the offender ill. Only a shaman with 
power obtained from the babies can cure such a case. The shaman is called 
in to treat the offender and he learns from his power what must be done to 


bring about recovery. In addition these shamans can treat other kinds of 
sickness. 
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Inheritance of power—Some shamans inherit their power from a de- 
ceased father, mother, aunt or uncle, or grandparent. The dead relative 
visits them in dreams and tells the dreamer that he or she is to take the 
power and become a shaman. After a few such visits and instructions from 
the deceased, the power itself appears in the dreams, and the relative no 
longer comes. The power then belongs to the dreamer. Rosie Plummer, a 
woman about fifty years old living on the Walker river reservation, ac- 
quired her power from her father five years ago. He in turn got his power 
from his brother. She gave the following account. 


When my uncle was dying he told my father to take the power so he could 
cure sick people. The next day my uncle died. He told my father to dream about 
the power and get instructions that way. The next night he dreamed about it and 
my uncle came to him. He came every night in dreams. Each time he came a dif- 
ferent way. My father didn’t like it. He was afraid that his brother was trying to 
get him away. He buried the little piece of lead with a hole in the center filled with 
eagle down that my uncle gave him when he died, and the spirit didn’t bother him 
any more. That was my uncle’s power. After that my father was a strong shaman. 
He could catch rattlesnakes and they didn’t bite him. His brother told him to do 
that. He was told to put sage brush in each nostril and the snake wouldn’t hurt 
him. 

Then rattlesnake came to him in dreams and told him how to cure snake bites. 
He was told to catch rattlesnakes and take out two fangs until he had ten, and to 
get ten stone beads the color of rattlesnake eyes. He made a string of beads with 
the stones and fangs to use in curing people bitten by rattlesnakes. He could treat 
other sickness as well. 

One time he was going to Fallon when a rattlesnake bit his horse. He took the 
snake away and put white paint around the bite and sang. The horse was all right 
after that. That was the only time he used his power to cure snake bites. He could 
do the same thing for people if he wanted to. 

Sometimes my father would catch rattlesnakes and put them around his waist 
next to the skin. He used to ride home with rattlesnakes that way. One time he 
put a rattlesnake on me and he told me not to move. The snake crawled all over me 
but it didn’t bite. He had rattlesnakes with him all the time. 


When Rosie’s father had been dead about eighteen years she started 
to dream about him. She dreamed that he came to her and told her to be 
a shaman. Then a rattlesnake came to her in dreams and told her to get 
eagle feathers, white paint, wild tobacco. The snake gave her the songs 
that she sings when she is curing. The snake appeared three or four times 
before she believed that she would be a shaman. Now she dreams about 
the rattlesnake quite frequently and she learns new songs and is told how 
to cure sick people in this way. 
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Shamanistic power is not always transferred by inheritance. Several 
informants spoke of a parent or a grandparent who had been a shaman and 
added, “I am supposed to get some power but I have never dreamed about 
it so I am not a shaman.” 

Some of the Paviotso believed that the power inherited from a relative 
is not as strong as it was when the original shaman possessed it. The fol- 
lowing was related at Pyramid lake. 

If a shaman has a daughter she will turn into a shaman. She will be a weaker 
shaman than her father. Her father’s spirit comes to her and tells her to fix eagle 
feathers and put them away. Then she goes to sleep and she hears songs coming 
from the east. Thesongs come from where the night comes. She hears them far off 
at first and then they are louder. After a while she can hear the song clearly, Then 
her power tells her to be a shaman. 


A younger man may learn to be a shaman from his father while the 
parent is still alive. 

Sometimes a man will get his power from his father. A father will tell his son to be 
a shaman, The son will start to dream and go into trances. His father tells him that 
he will be a shaman some day. The son dreams for a long time and then the father 
teaches him to cure sick people. He never learns this when he is a boy. He must be 
a man. Both father and son may be shamans at the same time. 


Power quest—In the Paviotso territory there are a number of caves 
where shamanistic power is sought. About eight such places are known to 
the people today. Perhaps formerly there were others whose locations are 
now unknown. Only men usually seek power in the caves according to 
the male informants, but Rosie Plummer insisted that women also could 
become shamans in the same way. The person who goes to one of these 
caves must be brave, for all sorts of terrible noises are heard and if one 
were to run away the quest for power would fail. 

No fasting nor any sort of preparation is made before visiting a cave in 
search of shamanistic power. A man goes to a cave in the late afternoon 
or evening. When he gets there he announces or thinks about the power 
that he wants. He must sleep in the cave for the night. During the night 
he is told in a vision or in a dream what he has to do to become a shaman. 
Songs may be given to him at this time or they may be learned in subse- 
quent dreams. 

The following account of a visit to one of these caves was related by 
Dick Mahwee, a middle-aged shaman on the Pyramid lake reservation. 

There is a mountain below Dayton [Nevada]. Men go to the cave on this moun- 
tain to get power. Women never go into this cave. They get their power in dreams. 
I went there when I was about twenty-five. I stayed in the cave all night. When I 
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got inside I said what I wanted. I said I wanted to be a shaman and cure sick 
people. I lay down on the floor and then I heard lots of different animals going 
through the cave. They would say “Somebody is here.” The animals do that to 
see if a man is brave. They try to make him run out of the cave. Then I heard lots 
of noises. After a while I heard people singing and dancing. Then the chief talked 
to the people who were singing and dancing. I listened to this for a long time and 
then I felt as if I were in a daze. I could hear two chiefs at the dance talking back and 
forth. Then down at the bottom of the cliff I could see a man. He was very sick. 
A shaman was singing for him and doctoring him. I heard the songs of the shaman. 
A woman with a wet sage brush branch in her hand was dancing. She went around 
the fire jumping. Every time she jumped she said, ““Hi!”’ The sick man was getting 
worse. I could hear him groan. The shaman sang some more and then he started to 
weep. Then all the people wept and wailed. The shaman didn’t sing any more and all 
the people were crying. It was past midnight now. The people mourned until day- 
light and then they stopped. I was lying on a rock and it started to crack like break- 
ing ice. Then a tall slender man stood in front of me. He said, ““You want to be a 
shaman. You must do as I tell you. First get your eagle feathers and do what I tell 
you with them. You have chosen this and it may be hard for you. The feather is to 
guide you. You can bring the souls of dead people back with it. Do that, otherwise 
you will have a hard time. At the bottom of this cliff there is some water. Bathe in it 
and paint yourself with white paint. Don’t be impatient but wait for my instruc- 
tions.’’ I did what he told me and I learned my songs and how to cure the sick when 
this tall man came to me in dreams. He helps me doctor people and tells me what 
to do. 


A man may go to one of these caves to secure luck in gambling, ability 
to be a good hunter, or invulnerability against arrow or bullet wounds. In 
any case a man coming to the cave must state what he wishes and then 
bravely face the ordeal of staying all night in spite of the terrifying noises. 
To do so assures the success of the quest, while to leave before morning 
means that the seeker receives no power. 


If a man wants to be a hunter he goes to the cave near Dayton. He shoots 
arrows at the cliff and then he goes into the cave. He announces what he wants. 
He says he wants to be a good hunter. He has to stay there all night. He must sleep 
in the cave. A tall slender man comes to him during the night and tells him what 
to do. The tall man tells him to go across the river at the foot of the mountain. He 
has to hunt a kangaroo rat. When he kills the rat he must eat it. That will make him 
a good hunter because the rat has the power of all the fur animals. 

When a man wants to be a gambler he sees during the night in the cave many 
gamblers playing. He sees that he wins the entire world. He can see which side the 
sticks are on in the hand game. While this man is in the cave he is told to fix a 
pointed bone for the hand game. He is to keep it always at his side. Then he can see 
through anything. That makes him lucky. 
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While the shamans who doctor are visited in their dreams by their 
spirits or can call on them to help in the curing, the men who have super- 
natural power in hunting, gambling, or warfare appear not to receive fur- 
ther visits from the power. The Paviotso think of those spirits as watching 
over the warrior, hunter, or gambler, and helping the man through super- 
natural power to surpass his tribesmen or enemies or overcome the environ- 
ment. These powers in all cases are looked upon by the Paviotso as spirits 
which guard and help the possessor. 


SHAMANISTIC DOCTORING 


There are no public performances in which to give the novice shaman 
an opportunity to demonstrate his power. Nor is there ever a public contest 
between shamans to demonstrate their powers. When the shaman has been 
commanded by his power to doctor people he tells his neighbors about his 
dreams and songs so “They will know he is ready to doctor sick people.” 

Not all shamans can go intoa trance. Only the best and strongest doc- 
tors have this power. While in a trance the shaman goes to consult his pow- 
er. There he learns how to cure the patient. A doctor who does not go into 
a trance is thought to call his power to help him in curing. The latter class 
of shamans are thought to be weaker and less likely to bring about a cure. 
Today, of the ten or more Paviotso shamans there is but one who goes into 
a trance while doctoring. At present he is hiding from his tribesmen be- 
cause he is charged with practicising witchcraft and numerous threats 
have been made against his life. 


Interpreters —Every shaman has an interpreter when he doctors. The 
interpreter repeats the words of the shaman so everyone can hear. During 
the doctoring performance the shaman mumbles, talks in snatches, or 
talks so rapidly that the people cannot understand him. The function of 
the interpreter is to make the shaman’s words intelligible to the audience. 
The shaman does not use an archaic or esoteric language. He may always 
use the same interpreter. “The interpreter gets used to hearing the shaman 
talk and can understand him. He knows the shaman’s songs.” 


Typical doctoring —The relatives of the sick person go to the shaman 
early in morning about sunrise. If he agrees to doctor for them he takes 
one of his eagle feathers and ties it to a willow stick about four feet long. 
The stick may be smeared with white or red paint. The relatives take the 
willow stick with the feather home and place it upright on the ground out- 
side the house, about twenty feet from the patient’s head. It is left there 
all day. “It keeps the bad spirits away.’ The patient ‘s always laid with 
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his head toward the south. Doctoring takes place usually at night unless 
someone is very sick or, in an emergency, such as a gunshot wound or snake- 
bite. 

About sunset the stick is moved inside the house and stuck in the ground 
at the head of the patient, who is placed on the west side of the fire. The 
door is always on the east side. Before dark the shaman comes with his 
kit, consisting of eagle feathers, eagle down, wild tobacco, stone pipe, and 
beads. He takes off his shoes and hat. In the old days a breech-clout was 
the only clothing worn by the shaman while doctoring. He squats beside the 
sick person and smokes his pipe for a few minutes. He may give instructions 
that all the people in the audience are to paint their faces with white. He 
tells them which design to use, such as two short parallel horizontal bars on 
each cheek. This paint is worn all night. Then he starts to sing and the 
interpreter joins in the song. As soon as the people in the audience catch on 
to the song they help the shaman sing. Then he walks around the fire coun- 
ter-clockwise. ‘‘It is bad if he walks in the other direction or passes the pipe 
around the fire clockwise.’’ The shaman’s power tells him how many times 
he should go around the fire. The shaman then stops near the patient and 
sucks the wound or the place where the pain is felt. All the people continue 
to sing while the shaman is sucking. When he gets up they stop singing. He 
spits on the ground. ‘‘A good doctor spits out blood each time he sucks the 
patient.” Then he starts a new song and walks around the fire again and 
the sucking process is repeated. This goes on for the number of times stipu- 
lated by the shaman’s power. Finally he stops, sits by the patient and 
lights his pipe. The pipe is passed around the fire counter-clockwise. Each 
person present takes one puff and passes it on to the next. Then the shaman 
sings and walks around the fire some more. If he is a shaman who goes into a 
trance this takes place usually about this time. Now he walks as if he were 
drunk. He tells three or four men to catch him as he starts to fall and to lay 
him on the ground. They are told that when he starts to moan, and sing, 
and foam at the mouth that he is coming back from the spirit world. They 
should bend his arms and legs and pass the willow stick with the eagle 
feather over his body. The shaman may stay in the trance from half an hour 
to two hours. While he is in this condition there is no singing. Everyone is 
very quiet. When he comes back he tells the people, through the interpreter, 
what has caused the patient to be sick and what must be done to bring 
about a cure. Then he sings some more and sucks the patient again. The 
shaman may show the audience when he comes out of the trance, some little 
object which he claims caused the illness. 


The shaman gets up after he comes out of the trance. He tells the people that 
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he sucked the disease out. He tells them that it hurt him and he went way up in the 
sky. Then he spits out something small, like a bug. He claims he sucked it out of the 
patient. Sometimes it looks like a small stone or a worm. 

When a man dies the shaman goes after him. If he can find the soul he brings it 
back and the man is all right. When the soul gets too far away, the shaman cannot 
find it and the man never gets well. 


Then the shaman tells the people to put white paint on the patient or 
to bathe him by sprinkling water over him with a green sage brush shoot, 

About midnight the doctor stops singing and food is provided for all, 
by the family of the sick person. After all have eaten the doctor resumes 
singing and again sucks the patient. This continues until daylight. 

A shaman usually doctors for two nights but if the patient is much bet- 
ter after the first night the singing may be discontinued. The relatives of 
the sick person may call in another doctor for the second night if they are 
not satisfied with the first shaman. If one shaman cannot help the patient 
they call in another. No harm comes to a doctor who cannot cure the sick, 
but after a few failures his power is thought to have deserted him and he 
is no longer asked to sing for people. 


Examples of cure-—I [Henry William] went to a doctoring in Smith valley. 
“Little Dickey” was the shaman there. He was singing for his own daughter. The 
motker thought the girl was dead. She cried. The doctor told her to stop crying so 
he could bring the girl back. He had a little bullet-shaped thing like lead that his 
power gave him. He put it in the girl’s hand and closed her hand tightly. Then he 
said, “I am going to sing five songs.”’ He walked around the fire twice while he sang 
each song. Then “Little Dickey” announced, “I can feel her coming back through the 
hole in the lead. It is coming nice and cool now.” People then felt a wind start blow- 
ing. The girl opened her eyes and the shaman told them to give her some water. 
He started another song and sang until morning. “Little Dickey” lost the piece of 
lead after that. He never found it again. He died very soon. Nothing could help him. 

Daisy Lopez [in Schurz] was dead a whole day when she was a baby. A shaman 
came and sang for her. He sang all afternoon. He went into a trance and brought 
her back. He found her loitering among the flowers on the way to the land of the 
dead. Everything was tempting her and she did’nt go on the way to the dead very 
quickly. That is why the shaman could catch up with her and bring her back. When 
he came back with her about sunset we heard a low moaning first. Then the moan- 
ing got louder and louder as she got closer. Pretty soon the doctor came out of the 
trance and started to sing. Daisy was all right after that. 


Doctoring snake bites—A shaman with power from rattlesnakes tells one who 
has been bitten by a snake not to eat for five days. If he eats anything he will die at 
once. The doctor puts white paint around the bite. Then he squeezes out the blood. 
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He sings and sucks the bite. At the end of five days he does the same thing. Then 
the patient is all right. 


Payment of fees—Both the shaman and interpreter were paid by the 
sick person or his relatives. Nowadays the shaman receives about five 
dollars for each night and the interpreter two or three dollars. In the old 
days both were paid with skins, moccasins, or beads. The fee that a shaman 
asks is set by his power. If he asks more or less than his power instructs 
harm will come to him. He will sicken and no longer be able to doctor. 

About five years ago a lot of the doctors started to charge fifteen or twenty 


dollars to sing for people. They tried to makea lot of money. Their powers got angry. 
Many of them were very sick. 


Informants did not agree that the shaman returned the fee in case he 
was not successful in curing the patient. Some said that he was expected 
to return the fee if the patient died or failed to get better, while others 
stated that he could do so if he wanted. “‘People liked him better if he re- 
turned the money.” It was insisted that frequently the shaman refused to 
give back the fee. 

Failure to obey the instructions of the shaman when he is doctoring a 
sick person results in harm for both the patient and the shaman. If the 
relatives do not paint the patient just as the doctor tells them or if any of 
his instructions are disregarded there will be no recovery and in addition 
the shaman will sicken and lose his power. 

Pete Powell was doctoring in Yerington. People did not do what he told them. 
Ever since he has been paralyzed. He can’t talk anymore and he is always sick. 


He doesn’t doctor anymore. I guess he has no more power. When he doctored he 
did’nt go into a trance. : 


Menstruating women are not allowed to be present at a doctoring. If 
a woman in that condition comes when a shaman is singing he detects it 
at once. 

A shaman finds it out at once. His voice gets hoarse when he tries to sing. Then 
he tells her to get some red paint. He makes a circle around the fire with it and 
makes the woman paint herself. Then she has to leave. 


Specialists —Most shamans were credited with the power to treat any 
kind of disease. However, some doctors were supposed to be especially good 
in curing certain things. Jack Wilson was an excellent doctor for gunshot 
wounds. Those with power from rattlesnakes could cure people who had 
been bitten by snakes better than other shamans. Formerly there were 
Paviotso shamans to whom were ascribed strong powers for curing the 
wounds made by poisoned arrows. 
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There was a shaman, Tom King, who got his power from deer. He could suck out 
arrow heads. One day the women were gathering seeds in the desert. They were cut- 
ting the plants and putting them in piles. One woman stole some from another wo- 
man’s pile. They started to fight. Then the men got to quarrelling. They shot each 
other with poisoned arrows. The shaman came along and found them fighting. He 
told them to stop. He said. ‘“That is nothing to play with.” Then he got the wounded 
together. Some were dying. He doctored all of them. He sang and sucked the 
wounds. That was the way he sucked out all the poison. None of them died. 


Some shamans were given credit for being the best doctors for certain 
diseases. Usually this is felt to be due to the strength of the shaman’s 
power. 


Weather shamans.—The strongest shamans are thought to have power 
over the weather. Weather control is never invoked by shamans to bring 
about desired conditions. Their control over wind and rain is exercised in 
order to demonstrate their supernatural power. It is the only occasion on 
which the shaman uses his power purely for purposes of exhibition. 


Jack Wilson could bring rain. At Sweetwater [Nevada], five Sionx came to see 
him. As soon as they arrived he took a magpie-tail feather from his hat. He waved 
it in front of his face. Right away the clouds came up in the sky. Rain started to 
fall. When Jack stopped waving the feather the clouds went away. 


Only the strongest shamans of either sex are thought to have the power 
of weather control. 


Antelope doctors—One of the chief Paviotso communal undertakings 
was the antelope drive. A corral was built of brush, the rope being made 
from the bark of the sage brush. The night before the day on which the 
drive was to take place, a dance was held under the direction of the ante- 
lope shaman. The purpose was to charm the antelope so they would walk 
into the enclosure in a docile manner. 


The night before the antelope drive the shaman talked to the people. He told 
them to dance. He told them what to do. He made all the pregnant women and 
those having their menses go away. He told the men not to have any intercourse 
with their wives that night. If anyone wanted to urinate during the night they had 
to go inside the corral. He told them that if anyone lost anything that night, there 
would be a weak place in the fence and the antelope might break through. 

The shaman started to sing. He told the people to dance. After which he went 
into a trance. That was when his spirit went to look for the antelope herd. When he 
came out of the trance he had antelope hair in his hand. That showed the people 
that he had the antelope in his power. He sang and the people danced almost all 
night. One man made music by rubbing an arrow over his bow-string like a violin. 
Another man used a notched stick to make music. 


— 
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The antelope doctor got his power from the antelope. He had eagle feathers that 
he put under his head when he slept. His power told him everything. He got his 
songs from the eagle feathers. The antelope doctor didn’t cure sick people. I 
[Joe Green] saw an antelope shaman at Stillwater. My mother told me about one 
who was at Pyramid lake. 


Invulnerability —The shamans with the strongest powers were thought 
to be invulnerable against bullets or arrows. As with weather control, this 
power was exercised to demonstrate the strength of the shaman. Frank 
Spencer, one of the messiahs of the 1870 Ghost dance, who later acquired 


strong powers for curing sickness, was supposed to be invulnerable when 
fired upon with a gun. 


Spencer doctored a sick girl but she did’nt get well. Her parents called in another 
shaman. He said Spencer poisoned the girl [through witchcraft]. The girl’s father 
went after Spencer. He came to the place where Spencer was camping. Spencer was 
asleep. The man shot him three times but the bullets did’nt hurt him. Then Spencer 
got up and the man shot him again but he did’nt feel it. Spencer invited the man to 
come into the house. They talked for a while. Spencer told the father that he had not 
poisoned the girl. He said that perhaps the other doctor had fooled him. Then he 
told the man that no one could hurt him with bullets or knives. Spencer told him to 
forget about the shooting. They shook hands and were friends after that. 

Spencer was at Lovelock [Nevada]. He lost something. It made him sick. He 
took a bullet and marked it with his teeth. He gave it to a man and told the man to 
shoot him with it. Spencer took off his shirt and drew a circle on his chest with red 
paint. The man stood about fifty feet from Spencer. He shot at the circle on Spen- 
cer’s chest. When he fired it sounded different. The noise was not very loud. Spencer 
had no wound on his chest. He stood there for a few minutes. Then he coughed and 
he spit the bullet out in his hand. He showed the people the teeth marks that he 
had made on the bullet before the man shot at him. Spencer felt better after that. 
Lots of people were standing around to watch him. 


Clairvoyance.—In the old days some of the shamans had the power to 
prophesy the outcome of battles, the appearance of epidemics, or other 
important events. Other shamans could locate lost or stolen property. 


My father [Billy Roberts, Pyramid lake] was a shaman. He could find things 
that had been lost or stolen. People paid him to do this. A man would come to my 
father and say that he had lost something. My father would tell him to come back 
the next day. He always had to sleep first. That night his power came to him and 
told him where the lost property was. If it had been stolen, his power told him who 
was the thief. Shamans cannot find things for people nowadays because they have’nt 
strong enough power anymore. 

“Doctor Dick” could find things for people. One time a man buried some money. 
He could’nt find where he put it. He hired “Doctor Dick”’ to find it for him. That 
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night ‘‘Doctor Dick” went into a trance. In the morning he went with the man and 
showed him where the money was buried. 


Several informants stated that the coming of the white man in Paviotso 
country was foretold by shamans. The following story was related by Nick 
Dowington, a Paviotso, now about eighty years old. 


There was a shaman at Pyramid lake called Toiyap. The People were in the hills 
west of the lake, gathering seeds. Toiyap felt something coming to him. He was sing- 
ing loudly. He told his brother-in-law to get all the people together. They built a big 
bonfire. Then he went into a trance and lay by the fire. When he came out of the 
trance he told them what he had seen. He said that people were coming who had 
white skins and hair on their faces. He said these people had white mountain sheep 
with big ears. He meant horses[?]. He told them these people were coming. This 
happened thirty years [?] before any white people came here. 


WITCHCRAFT 


Poisoning by shamans who practice witchcraft is considered by the 
Paviotso to be a common source of illness. Usually the shaman simply 
wishes, or dreams that someone will be ill and his power then causes the 
sickness. Some of the Paviotso believe that a witchdoctor gets his power 
from the bear. 


Sometimes a sick man dreams that a person who looks like a bear comes to him. 
Then he knows that a shaman with power from a bear poisoned him. This is the 
strongest power. Even a good doctor cannot cure him. 

A bad shaman wishes sickness on people. He thinks about it and the person gets 
sick. He might wish a lizard or snake to go into someone and that causes sickness. 
He does not catch a lizard to use in poisoning people. He only thinks about it and 
then it comes true. A good shaman can suck out the lizard and then the patient 
gets well. 

Sometimes shamans try to poison each other. That is why so many doctors have 
died. The weaker doctors were all killed by shamans with stronger power. 

Another way to make a person sick was for the shaman to give his victim food. 
When a bad shaman wants the person to be sick he wishes it when he gives the food. 
Then the one who eats gets sick and dies. Sometimes a bad shaman will touch some- 
one and wish for sickness. Then that person will get sick right away. 


Cast-off clothing, nail parings, hair and other personal objects are never 
used in witchcraft. 

Sickness resulting from witchcraft is treated in the same way as other 
illness. A shaman is called and he learns from his power, not only how to 
treat the patient, but also who caused the illness. then the family of the 
patient revenge themselves on the shaman who practiced witchcraft. If 
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a shaman becomes notorious for causing illness the entire community sets 
out to exterminate the common danger. 


There was a big dance at Hawthorne [Nevada]. A shaman was there, who had 
made many people sick. This time he made lots of rattle snakes come. The people 
could hear the snakes all around the dance grounds. The chief talked to the people. 
He told them to kill the shaman. They went over to his camp and asked his relatives 
to give him up. The relatives were afraid. They told the people where he was. 
About a hundred people helped kill him. Then the snakes went away. 


A shaman killed on account of practising witchcraft is buried iu ihe 
usual way. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Shamans were buried in the manner usual for any Paviotso. His feath- 
ers, pipe, rattle, and skin pouch were buried with him. To keep any part 
of the doctor’s paraphernalia would result in dream-visits from the spirit 
of the deceased shaman. The dreamer would be afraid that the shaman’s 
ghost was trying to take him to the land of the dead. The visits would cease 
with the burial of the dead shaman’s property. 

It is believed that the weather changes when a shaman dies. 


When a shaman from Bishop was killed here [Schurz] for witchcraft, black clouds 
came up all around. The sun got yellow and it was cold. It always gets cloudy and 
sometimes the snow falls when a doctor dies. 


The shaman’s songs are, as has been stated, learned in dreams. They 
always consist of two or three words which are repeated over and over 
again, and often refer to the source of the shaman’s power. 

The Paviotso believe in the efficacy of shamans from other tribes. A 
shaman from Mono lake was much in vogue on the Walker river reserva- 
tion until he was killed for practising witchcraft. Years ago a Ute shaman, 
visiting the same reservation, was often called into treat the sick. 

The presence of a menstruating woman brings harm to a shaman only 
when she is present at a doctoring. At any other time he can freely associate 
with such women. 

The presence of a shaman was not felt to be dangerous, nor was it 
necessary to avoid his glance. 


SUMMARY 


Among the features of comparative interest in Paviotso shamanism 
are the different ways in which supernatural power may be acquired. Lowie 
noted inheritance of shamanistic power and the dream quest in the cave 
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as well as powers visiting the shaman unsought.' Steward in his account of 
the Owens Valley Paiute denies the inheritance of the shaman’s power.’ 
Powers seem to have been transmitted by inheritance among the Surprise 
Valley Paiute according to Kelly.* 

Unlike the Paviotso shamans who acquired their powers only at maturi- 
ty, the shamans of Owens valley and Surprise valley derived their powers 
from dreams which frequently began in early childhood.‘ 

Among the Nevada Paviotso the interpreter is a necessary functionary 
in shamanistic performances; in the account of the Owens valley he is only 
mentioned in connection with a curing officiated by a Shoshoni doctor, 
while among the Surprise valley people the interpreter only infrequently 
played a réle in the curing ceremony.® 

The gift of prophesy within the power of the Paviotso shaman is corrobo- 
rated by Sarah Winnemucca Hopkins® and is mentioned for the Surprise 
Valley Paiute.’ 

The ability of Paviotso shamans to go into a trance and bring back 
the soul and restore a patient to life, as well as to cure by extraction, is 
confirmed by Lowie.* The shamans of Owens valley and Surprise valley 
are credited with similar powers.°® 

The power of charming antelopes in the antelope drive is described in 
detail by Sarah Winnemucca and is also known among the Surprise Valley 
Paiute.!° 

It is of interest to note that the Paviotso shaman’s kit which he used 
in the curing ceremony and which consisted of eagle feathers, pipe, tobacco, 
beads, deer-hoof, rattle, and white paint" is substantially similar to that 
employed in doctoring among the Surprise Valley Paiute and the Owens 
Valley people." 

' Robert H. Lowie, Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography, AMNH-AP 10, pt. 3: 294. 

* Julian H. Steward, Ethnography of the Owens Valley Paiute, UC-PAAE 33, no. 3: 311. 

* Isabel T. Kelley, Ethnography of the Surprise Valley Paiute, UC-PAAE 31, no. 3: 191. 

* Steward, 312; Kelly, 190. 

5 Steward, 315; Kelly, 189-195. 

* Sarah Winnemucca Hopkins, Life Among the Piutes: Their Wrongs and Claims, 15/. 
New York, 1883. 

7 Kelly, 189. 

5 Lowie, 295. 

® Steward, 314/.; Kelly 195. 

‘© Hopkins, 55 f.; Kelly, 189. 

Lowie, 294. 

Kelly, 191; Steward, 313 /. 
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Weather shamans and specialists have been described above for the 
Nevada Paviotso but they were unknown among the Owens Valley Paiute, 
while little specialization was recognized in Surprise valley.“ 

The Paviotso shaman’s invulnerability against bullets and arrows was 
practised among the Owens Valley Paiute, as among the Nevada Paiute, 
to demonstrate the ‘‘doctor’s” powers.“ This practice may be connected 
with the Ghost dance movements. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


48 Steward, 311; Kelly, 189. 
4 Steward, 310. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


History, Psychology, and Culture. ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER. (xml, 475, xu pp. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933.) 


This collection of essays, coverjng the author’s “cumulative contribution during 
a score of years to... social theory” (p. vii) defies adequate notice. The initial 
paper, from which the volume takes its title, suggests the predominance of theory 
Parts Five and Six might have been omitted: no new discoveries warrant reconsider- 
ation of the race problem for an audience of scholars, and the obiter dicta on feminine 
psychology, Freud, and the newer education are admittedly out of keeping with the 
rest of the book. On the other hand, all will be grateful for a chance to turn readily 
to the discussions of convergence and totemism, not to mention several otherwise 
inaccessible critiques of Wundt and others, all of which form a significant part of 
anthropological thinking during the period to which they belong. 
f® For a rapid orientation as to Dr. Goldenweiser’s position the three essays on 
“Psychology and Culture” (pp. 59-67), “Anthropology and Psychology” (pp. 71- 
86), and “Cultural Anthropology” (pp. 121-164) are especially serviceable. The ap- 
praisal of the Boas school (pp. 152-157) may be profitably compared with Dr. 
Radin’s recent joust against its members, the guide to Boas’s theoretically most 
illuminating papers (p. 154) being especially useful for students. 

Oddly enough, the author, though discussing relevant categories with great 
acumen, sometimes uses the word “‘historical’’ with bewildering eclecticism. Thus, 
the culture area concept is presented as a concrete embodiment of the “historical 
standpoint” (p. 154). Manifestly it is a spatial not a temporal concept and can be 
used equally well by purely descriptive ethnographers and by propounders of his- 
torical schemes. Nor can I understand why psychological methods are made to 
characterize a historical school (p. 157). To enumerate the points of view expressed 
by the heterogeneous assemblage of minds that have at one time or another enjoyed 
contact with Professor Boas may be a meritorious enterprise; but it is not defining 
“the historical standpoint” or the aims of an “American school of historical eth- 
nology.” 

With Dr. Goldenweiser’s insistence on the study of the subjective attitudes of 
the culture-bearers in addition to the external course of culture history I am in com- 
plete accord; they are clearly an essential part of ethnographic investigation. But 
the recurrent emphasis on “psychological” methods, postulates, settings, and what 
not, in this particular sense is jarring. When the point has once been made, nothing 
further remains to be said about it. There is only ome fruitful way of connecting 
anthropology with psychology,—through the harnessing of scientific psychology for 
the more accurate definition and ultimate illumination of ethnographic data. Boas’s, 
Kroeber’s, Spier’s, Wissler’s concern with motor activities of primitive tribes, my 
own attempts to apply the principle of individual differences and Fechner’s ideas on 
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experimental aesthetics, are steps in this direction; and every clinical discovery 
bearing on “visionary” experiences potentially adds to an understanding of our 
facts. Who can write intelligently about the Bronze Age without knowing how 
bronze is related to copper? So, if we are to write with the maximum of effectiveness 
on religious and aesthetic phenomena, we cannot use “visions” or “symbols” as 
meaningless counters but must keep abreast of what a science of mind has to offer 
about them. There lies the promise of an inexhaustible harvest, while a tilt against 
cultural behaviorism is an attempt to batter down wide-open gates. 

When Dr. Goldenweiser clamors for “psychology,” he is of course demanding 
a mixture of philosophy and art. Consistently with this attitude he writes that 
“nowhere is the impending deepening of the psychological approach foreshadowed 
more significantly than in some contributions by Edward Sapir. . . . These ideas 
of Sapir’s .. . open up vistas of psychological analysis on a much higher level of 
insight and refinement than has hitherto been customary in anthropological litera- 
ture” (p. 162 /f). 

The papers referred to are Sapir’s essays on “Culture, Genuine and Spurious” 
and “Culture in New Countries.” But these stimulating contributions to philosophy 
explicitly set aside the accepted technical definition of “culture’’; they deliberately 
introduce a notion of values extraneous to our science except as an observational 
datum; and they do not, so far as I can see, apply “psychological” principles known 
to psychologists. Philosophy may be on a much higher level than a particular branch 
of learning, but it is necessary to keep them apart. 

Ominously enough, the section quoted from—‘‘Recent Tendencies and Future 
Vistas” (pp. 157-164)—is framed by romantic utterances about the enthralment 
of creativeness by methodological safeguards and the “incipient liberation of Ameri- 
can ethnology from its methodological bondage.” Isn’t it too bad that games must 
be played according to the rules? Alas! in that difficult pastime of discovering how 
things really are, there is no advantage in butting reality below the belt—we merely 
get knocked on the head. Sapienti sat. 

But the philosophical bias has its positive side; and in the insistent probing of 
ethnological concepts lies Dr. Goldenweiser’s very real contribution. No one, it 
seems to me, has more clearly set forth the problem of several coexisting factors de- 
termining marriage (p. 273 et seq.). His discussion is not one of dialectic subtleties, 
but touches the very core of the question. In this context we must lament the failure 
to reprint the all too “summary reports”’ of the author’s researches on the Iroquois. 
It might have been worth while to remind his readers that he has seen Indians in the 
flesh. Apart from that, this field work resulted in Dr. Goldenweiser’s sharp distinc- 
tion between the clan and what we now call a “lineage” (Gifford)—an idea amply 
vindicated by subsequent inquiry. 

Dr. Goldenweiser is an acute and accomplished writer; I do not know his superior 
among the liaison officers of the social sciences. 

An atrocity that should be expunged in later editions is the confusion of Alexan- 
der and Wilhelm von Humboldt (pp. 124, 466). 


Rosert H. 


_ 
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The Method and Theory of Ethnology. Paut Ranptn. ($2.50. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933.) 


Mr. Radin, to my mind, somewhat resembles a Don Quixote tilting against 
the wind-mills; but, tilt he never so gallantly, I fear that the sails of the latter will 
continue to revolve in their own sweet way, so long as the spirit of Man bloweth 
where it listeth. He takes all the students of ethnology, but more especially those 
of his contemporaries who are nearest to him in age, to task for their shortcomings in 
the way of method; and one can but hope that at the Last Judgment, when books 
and their makers are alike cast into the scales, this unfortunate crowd (of which 
the fringe includes myself) will get off with lighter sentences. I must confess, how- 
ever, to having thoroughly enjoyed the vigorous and frank tirade, even if it argue a 
certain insensitiveness on my part that mv withers should remain unwrung. The 
more criticism the better for the progress uf any science; and, though a discussion 
of methods in the abstract always strikes me as about as deadly as a piece of stage- 
fighting, it is doubtless good for us all to take and give account of our several propen- 
sities and plans of research with a view to closer cooperation; though in England, 
where we have a weakness for preserving our amateur status, we shall always be in- 
clined to hoe each his own path, leaving communal agriculture to our more com- 
pletely socialized neighbors. 

The trouble begins with the word ‘Ethnology,’ which for Mr. Radin represents 
his science in its entirety; whereas, according to our Oxford usage, we are Students 
of ‘Anthropology’ in its physical and cultural aspects taken together, our purpose 
being ‘ethnological’ just in so far as our results of whatever kind are meant to ex- 
plain the formation and distribution of ethnic groups or societies in the plural 
Again, while Mr. Radin confines his ethnology to the study of the culture—and 
only the culture—of aboriginal peoples, we as anthropologists proudly claim man- 
kind in general as our object of enquiry; and, as for ‘aboriginal,’ over here our peers 
would like to be thought as antediluvian in ancestry as our peasants. In the United 
States it may be comparatively easy to draw a line between native Indians and 
intrusive whites—though culturally speaking, the position of the Negro is awk- 
wardly intermediate; but in Europe history, proto-history and pre-history take us 
backwards and ever backwards with a more or less unbroken continuity, and there 
are no reservations, spatial or temporal, within which the specialized labors of a 
student of the primitive—whatever that be—can be confined on the understanding 
that odious comparisons are not to be extended to our noble selves. 

At this point Mr. Radin would doubtless retort: How with so indeterminate a 
subject is any exactness of scientific method to be attained? Quite so; and no reason- 
able person would contend that anthropology, as pursued for the last three-quarters 
of a century has yielded much, in the way of general as contrasted with particular 
truths, that we can be said to know with a high degree of certainty. Indeed, the 
biological sciences in general are inferior in this respect to the physical; and it may 
be that their only chance of turning the tables on the latter is to interpret life in 
terms of mind, and mind in terms of its most complex form, the human intelligence; 
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so that what we can understand by approximation may nevertheless be rated as even 
so more worthy of attention in so far as it belongs to a higher grade of importance 
for human thought as a whole. Humanity will be more concerned to acquire im- 
perfect knowledge, so long as it is the best attainable, about the development 
of big and vital things such as religion, or morals, or law, than to provide itself 
with the most exhaustive information, however qualitatively superior in itself, 
about the private life of that “well-known Winnebago named Dog-Head” or that 
“even more famous Winnebago named Large-Walker.” By all means let the maker 
of bricks make them as soundly as he can; but I cannot see how the criteria of his 
relatively humble handicraft can be applied offhand to the disparagement of the 
architect’s design. Mr. Radin seems to argue that you can only spoil a stack of nicely 
finished bricks by trying to make a cathedral out of them. 

Perhaps, however, I speak bitterly, because I am classed, in honorable associa- 
tion with Sir James Frazer, as a ‘professional theorist,’ and I note that Mr. Radin 
seems regularly to equate ‘speculative’ with ‘futile.’ As a matter of fact, I am a 
professional, that is, paid, educator of youth, including young men destined to 
preside over the destinies of peoples of very various phases of culture up and down 
the British Empire. With many of my pupils, then, and hence partly with me also, 
it is a practical question, a matter of ‘applied’ anthropology, how general rules can 
be framed for dealing justly and sympathetically with all sorts and conditions of 
men. Such rules are in actual use, and it is a question of using such science as is 
available to make them as salutary as possible for all concerned. Standing back, 
however, from all such considerations of policy, one is led on to try to classify these 
varieties of human experience on a world-wide basis, and from typology one pro- 
ceeds to explore their genetic relations—primarily a matter of chronology, though 
ultimately one may hope to arrive at generalized sequences as between types. In all 
this constructive theory one has to do justice alike to external conditions and to 
motives, and individual thinkers will doubtless come to the work with one kind of 
bias or another such as a critic may do good service to the thinkers themselves by 
pointing out. Whether, however, they incline towards a materialistic interpretation 
of history, or lay chief stress on spiritual forces, is no reason for ticketing them ‘sci- 
entific,’ ‘historical,’ or what not, seeing that they are doing their best to be both at 
once. In short, labels are libels. Mr. Radin’s short-hand descriptions of my colleagues 
reveal to me very little about any of them—except Mr. Radin. 


Yet of positive good I have got not a little from the book—mostly bearing on 
what I should call, not ethnology, but rather ethnography. But to know the lan- 
guage of the folk thoroughly, set down the very words of representative individuals, 
treat them not as savages but simply as other people, and so on—all these are golden 
precepts, and Mr. Radin’s own excellent field-work shows with what advantage they 
can be followed. Also, I find it useful to learn from a man of such wide reading the 
names of so many authorities from all parts of the world whom he would select for 
special mention. As for their respective merits or demerits, however, I find it easier 
for the most part to discover what he thinks about them than why he thinks it. 
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Yet, take it all in all, it is a stimulating book, a challenge to every one of us whose 
interests do not stop short at the civilized mind of man to be a little more self- 
conscious about our working principles. Indeed, a well-developed methodological 
conscience is a beautiful thing; and I only wish that I had one. 

R. R. MARETT 


Methods in Sociology A Critical Study. CHarLEs A. ELLWoop, with an Introduction 
by Howarp E. JENSEN. (xxxiv, 214 pp., $1.50. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1933.) 


Professor Ellwood summarizes in this book his reflections on the fundamental 
procedures in sociology and other social sciences. Behaviorism, the scientific method, 
and the statistical method are considered. There is a chapter on “Sociology, His- 
tory, Economics, and Cultural Anthropology,” in which the author links cultural 
anthropology with sociology. 


Indeed, it is impossible to say where cultural anthropology leaves off and sociology begins. 


Jensen, in the Introduction, describes the problem of the book as 


the problem of broadening the method of sociology until it includes all dependable means of 
testing the truth or falsity of social theorizing. 


The author complains, somewhat after the fashion of Radin in the latter’s recent 
strictures on cultural anthropologists, that 


sociology is again in danger of becoming a dead science, or relapsing into a polite amusement 


of our intellectual classes . . . largely due to the invasion of the spirit and method of the so- 
called natural sciences into the field of the social sciences. 


There is, therefore, a tendency upon the part of Professor Ellwood to discount the 
statistical approach as a valuable method of dealing with much sociological data. 
In many fields quantitative exactness is not possible, probably never will be possible, and even 
if we had it, would probably not be of much more help to us than more inexact forms of knowl- 
edge. 

Witson D. WALLIS 


AMERICA 


Inugsuk, a Mediaeval Eskimo Settlement in Upernivik District, West Greenland. 
THERKEL MATHIASSEN. (Pp. 147-339, 52 figs., 21 pls. Copenhagen: Meddelelser 
om Gr¢gnland, Vol. LX XVII, 1930.) 

Ancient Eskimo Settlements in the Kangémiut Area. THERKEL MATHIASSEN. (149 pp., 
42 figs., 8 pls. Copenhagen: Meddelelser om Gr¢gnland, Bd. 91, Nr. 1, 1931.) 


These two papers embody the first results of the comprehensive program of 
archaeological research conducted by Dr. Therkel Mathiassen for the Danish Com- 
mission for Scientific Surveys in Greenland. As detailed reports of the first systemat- 
ic excavation of Eskimo ruins in Greenland they provide a much needed chrono- 
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logical record of culture growths and contacts at two strategic points on the west 
and southwest coasts. 

The first paper deals principally with the excavation of a midden on the island 
of Tuntingassoq near Inugsuk, in the Upernivik District. 


As the most northerly district in West Greenland it was of particular interest, in that 

presumably it was there that the Eskimos first came into West Greenland, and consequent- 
ly one might expect to find the earliest remains of Eskimo habitation in West Greenland 
(p. 147). 
In addition, particular interest attached to the Inugsuk region because of a legend 
that Norsemen had formerly dwelt there and because of a rune stone, dating from 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, which had been found in a stone cairn in 
1824. 

There is a detailed account of the excavations, and the artifacts are fully de- 
scribed and splendidly illustrated. As in the author’s previous work “‘Archeology of 
the Central Eskimos,” a valuable feature is the full discussion of the range of the 
various implements and their relation to other Eskimo material within and outside 
of Greenland. For comparative archaeological material from Alaska the only availa- 
ble source that is at all comprehensive is Mathiassen’s ‘Archeological Collections 
from the Western Eskimos.’ The latter work, however, was based mainly on ma- 
terial purchased from Eskimo, and the conclusions Mathiassen drew as to the rela- 
tive ages of the various types are not usually borne out by the stratigraphic excava- 
tions which have been made in Alaska. The present work thus inherits the defect 
of its predecessor to the limited extent that the latter is utilized as a basis for chrono- 
logical determinations. 

Two habitation periods were distinguished in the midden 
...a relatively late one, [ca. 1750-1850], with objects originating from Danes and whalers, 
and a much earlier one, devoid of such objects. To the former period belonged the three ruins 
and the upper layers of the midden; to the latter the bigger, lower portion (p. 160). 


The relationship of the early Inugsuk culture to the Thule culture is as follows: 


Of the types of the Inugsuk find we thus see that 89 per cent belong to the Thule Culture; 
four percent are later, widely distributed forms, seven percent are special West Greenland 
forms (of which a few have been transplanted to the east coast), and two percent are forms 
peculiar to Inugsuk. The first of these figures shows that the Inugsuk find is very closely re- 
lated to the Thule Culture; the second, that it is later than the other Thule finds; and finally, 
the two latter figures show that a special West Greenland development has commenced 
(p. 273). 


The absence at Inugsuk—and also at Comer’s Midden in the Cape York district—of 
some of the more important Thule elements, particularly knife handles of two 
pieces lashed together, bird figures, earthenware vessels, nuglutang, realistic etch- 
ing, and the “‘ladder’’ design, leads to the further conclusion that 

. .. the Inugsuk find cannot simply be called Thule Culture, but must be said to represent a 


special Greenland culture, the Inugsuk Culture, closely related to the Thule Culture and a 
further development of it... . 
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Naturally enough, the Thule Culture find that is nearest to the Inugsuk find is Comer’s 
Midden, from which Inugsuk is only separated by Melville Bay and to which it is presum- 
ably nearest in point of time too. . . . The greater part of the find from Comer’s Midden, how- 
ever, is older than the Inugsuk find, as the harpoon heads show; but it is possible that its 
youngest part is contemporaneous with Inugsuk (p. 275). 


One of the most important results of the Inugsuk excavation was the discovery 
in the midden of Norse objects, on the basis of which the Inugsuk culture is assigned 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. These objects, which are very similar 
to others previously found in Norse ruins in South Greenland, are: a piece of bell 
metal; a piece of cloth woven of coarse twisted wool; two wooden dolls which ap- 
pear to be attempted portrayals of mediaeval European costume; a carved wooden 
face with distinctly European features and a scrolled decoration on the back; and a 
bone top decorated with perfectly grooved concentric circles. In addition, Mathias- 
sen considers that Norse influence is responsible for other elements of the Inugsuk 
culture such as coopering, antler spoons with oval bowls and openwork carving on 
the handles, baleen saws and daggers, ornamented bodkins (resembling mediaeval 
styli), and iron. Analysis of the iron showed it to be ‘semi-hard steel with the same 
watery, stratified structure that is found in damascened steel.’ 


This structure is quite different from that of both meteoric and telluric iron. At Inugsuk the 
Eskimos must thus have obtained their iron elsewhere, and presumably from the Norsemen, 
who, as we now know, themselves extracted iron from ore in Greenland and may have been 
able to produce more than they themselves had use for (p. 299). 


Copper, assumed to have come from the copper regions of Arctic Canada, was also 
found and an analysis of this would likewise have been desirable. 

The Inugsuk find throws further light on the much debated question as to 
whether the Eskimo who formerly inhabited Northeast Greenland had entered 
that region from around the North coast or from the south around Cape Farewell 
and up the East coast. Mathiassen sees evidence that migrations have proceeded in 
both directions. The many and striking resemblances between the Inugsuk material 
and that from south of Scoresby sound point to a movement from the south, since 
most of the features common to the two localities are absent in the Cape York 
district, to the north of Inugsuk. On the other hand indication of an earlier move- 
ment along the North coast is seen in the presence in Northeast Greenland of such 
Thule traits as side prongs for bird darts with bilateral barbs, snow knives with two 
shoulders, and bird figures (pp. 282-283). 

Stone artifacts are not particularly abundant at Inugsuk 

. . which is naturally explained by the fact that there are not many rocks in the northern 


part of Upernivik district that are suitable for making implements of stone, while at the same 
time there was access to some iron (p. 279). 


This raises an intersting problem in connection with Solberg’s West Greenland 
“Stone Age.” The stone objects from Inugsuk are divided into two groups: ‘‘(1) 
Thule types, with a wide distribution; (2) types with a confined West Greenland 


- 
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distribution” (p. 280). All of the types of the latter group and some of the former 
belong to the “Stone Age’’; but there are still other “‘Stone Age”’ types (small tri- 
angular arrow heads, rounded knife blades, small crooked knife blades, and numer- 
ous variants—all examples of chipping technique) which are not known from Inug- 
suk. This leads Mathiassen to conclude that Inugsuk is probably older than the 
Age”’: 

Whereas Inugsuk is thus principally at the Thule Culture phase as far as the stone objects are 
concerned, although a special development has started, a vigorous further development of 
these special forms has taken place in the “Stone Age’, while at the same time quite a number 
of types have been created; some of the old Thule types have fallen into disuse. This argues 
decisively that West Greenland’s “Stone Age” is of later date than the Inugsuk find (p. 280). 


Until the other features of the “Stone Age”’ are known, its cultural position must 
remain in doubt. However, the reviewer does not see that the available evidence 
supports the statement that the special forms of the “Stone Age” are “a further 
development” of the Inugsuk culture, nor that the absence of certain Thule types 
in the “Stone Age’’ proves these to have fallen into disuse. It might be well to 
recall that the Old Bering Sea culture in Alaska and the Dorset culture in northern 
Canada both made extensive use of chipped stone implements in addition to those 
of rubbed slate. In contrast the later Punuk culture in Alaska and the Thule in 
northern Canada employed fewer forms and those mostiy of rubbed slate. An im- 
portant point to be determined would be whether or not the “Stone Age”’ employed 
iron as did the Inugsuk and all later culture stages in Greenland. If the “Stone Age”’ 
was later than Inugsuk it probably would also have made use of iron since Disco 
bay, its most important center, is closer to the source of supply than is Inugsuk. 
If iron was not used and if its other features remained distinctive, the priority of the 
“Stone Age”’ could hardly be questioned. 

A second problem concerns the identification of the Eskimo whose traces were 
observed in South Greenland by Eric the Red in 982. 


... this information shows that there have been Eskimos in Greenland as early as in the 
tenth century, two or three hundred years before the time of the Inugsuk find. These Eskimos 
must have been at an earlier stage of the Thule Culture; among them we will not find the 
culture elements that are the result of Norse influence. Unfortunately no trace has so far been 
found of these, the first Eskimo people in West Greenland (p. 302). 


Since nothing is known of this pre-Inugsuk population its identification with the 
Thule or any other culture would seem premature. 

This tendency to explain away any non-Thule or possibly preexisting culture 
is a natural consequence of Mathiassen’s theory that the wave of migration which 
brought the Thule culture from Alaska was the “first spreading of the Eskimos over 
the Arctic coasts of America” (p. 325). If this were an established fact the problem 
of the origin of Eskimo culture would be greatly simplified, but unfortunately the 
theory is open to serious objection. If the oldest Thule sites in the Central regions go 
back a thousand years, as Mathiassen has supposed, the Thule culture in Alaska 
from which they sprang must be equally old or older. However, we have learned 
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from recent investigations in Alaska that it is the modern or barely prehistoric sites 
which show the closest resemblances to the Thule culture. To account for the pres- 
ence at the more recent but not at the older Alaskan sites of such important Thule 
elements as ivory bird figures; objects pertaining to dog traction (flat bone sled 
shoes, trace buckles, swivels) ; drilled lashing holes on harpoon heads and rivet holes 
for the blade; soapstone lamps; and pictographic art, it seems necessary, as the re- 
viewer has done, to postulate a return migration of Thule peoples to northern 
Alaska within the past few centuries, subsequent to the original eastward spread of 
the Thule culture. This would imply that the original Thule culture is yet to be 
discovered. Another weakness of the theory that the Thule Eskimo were the first to 
occupy the Arctic coasts of America lies in the strong probability that north and 
east of Hudson bay they had been preceded by Eskimo of the Dorset culture. The 
validity of the latter culture can no longer be seriously questioned. Jenness has de- 
scribed its main features and demonstrated its independence of the Thule culture 
in the region around Hudson strait,? and this view has been further borne out by 
Wintemberg’s discovery of ancient sites of pure Dorset culture in Newfoundland and 
south Labrador.’ Any theory that attempts to trace the development of Eskimo 
culture must give serious consideration to these puzzling Dorset remains, which 
are now known from northern Greenland to southern Labrador and which appear 
to represent an earlier culture stratum than the Thule. 


In 1930 Mathiassen’s investigations were carried on in the Kangamiut (Sukker- 
toppen) District in the southern part of West Greenland. 


I chose that area for several reasons: It lies close to—a little to the south of—the boundary 
between the arctic and the subarctic cultures on the west coast; consequently one might ex- 
pect still to find traces of the old culture from the north with its arctic traits. Furthermore, 
it is known to be one of the first places where the whalers landed and came in contact with the 
Eskimos. And finally, it seems to be one of the localities in South Greenland that are richest 
in old ruins (p. 3). 


Besides extensive excavations in the middens, 20 house ruins were excavated 
and many others sampled. The houses were found to be of three types and it is 
principally on the basis of these that two main culture periods are recognized: 


an early one, during which people lived in small houses, usually round, and on the whole com- 
mencing at a time prior to the coming of the whalers to the country, and a later one, when 
they lived in foursided houses, at first large common houses, later smaller houses of earth; 
each of these periods is characterized by its own particular types of Eskimo implements. The 
boundary between them may be taken to lie just after the whalers arrived, presumably about 
1650 (p. 122). 


1 S-MC 81, no. 14: 43-44. 

? Geogr. Rev. 15, no. 3: 428-437, 1925. 

* D. Jenness, in The American Aborigines, their Origin and Antiquity, 390-396, Univ. of 
Toronto Press, 1933. 
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Careful analysis of the artifacts leads to a further division of the earlier period 
into two and the later into four stages. The First stage is closely related to the Inug- 
suk culture as is shown by a correspondence of 84 percent of its traits. However, a 
dozen or more important Inugsuk elements are missing, from which it is assumed 
that the First Culture Stage in the KangAmiut area is a little later than Inugsuk. 
It is therefore assigned to the period from 1350 to 1500 a.p. Since the Norse settle- 
ment in West Greenland is supposed to have been destroyed by Eskimo from the 
northward at about this time, ca. 1370, it is somewhat surprising that, aside from 
some bell metal, the finds from the KangAmiut area include no objects of undoubted 
Norse origin while a number of such objects were found at Inugsuk, over 500 miles 
to the northward. 

The Second Culture Stage belongs to the period 1500 to 1650. Most of the im- 
plements are types known from the preceding period, but new forms also appear; 
flat harpoon heads begin to predominate in place of the Inugsuk and otherthin types, 
and the wick ledge on lamps disappears. 

The later periods are divided into the 3rd Stage, 1650 to 1700; the 4th Stage, 
1700 to 1750; the 5th Stage, ca. 1750; and the 6th Stage, nineteenth century. De- 
spite the fact that the material from these later stages is scanty—only some 200 
artifacts in all—the segregation of implement types and the variations in house 
forms seem sufficient to bear out the sequence. 

In West Greenland, as elsewhere in the Eskimo territory, the harpoon head is a 
highly valuable criterion of cultural change. Mathiassen’s table of the percentage 
distribution of the four main types of harpoon heads from Pt. Barrow, Alaska, to 
West Greenland (p. 74) shows at a glance how as we come eastward the flat types 
begin to appear at the old Thule sites in northern Canada along with the pre- 
dominating thin Thule types; how the thin types still prevail at the earliest Green- 
land sites—Comer’s Midden and the early culture at Inugsuk—although the flat 
types are gaining; and, finally, how these continue to gain until by the nineteenth 
century, at ’sugsuk, they have entirely supplanted the earlier thin types. That such 
has been the general order of occurrence there can be little doubt, but the table is so 
condensed and general that several pertinent facts are obscured. The harpoon heads 
from the Van Valin site at Pt. Barrow, given as the first link in the chain, are 
not Thule heads; they belong to the Birnirk type which according to every indica- 
tion preceded the Thule. Typical Thule No. 1 and No. 2 harpoon heads occur in 
Alaska, but, like a number of other important Thule elements, they come from the 
later rather than the earlier prehistoric sites. It should also be noted that the thin- 
open-socketed Thule No. 3 harpoon head is still in use among the Polar Eskimo of 
Northwest Greenland, although the table shows this type to have disappeared by 
the time of the First Kangamiut Culture Stage, 1350 to 1500 a.p. A more funda- 
mental objection to the table lies in its omission of the Cape Dorset types. It is true 
that the Dorset heads do not fall into the four main groups under discussion, but 
they cannot for that reason be ignored. The omission of the Dorset types from the 
eastern harpoon head sequence is to the reviewer sufficient reason for doubting that 
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. .. this series of finds, in the order they are placed, show the development of the Eskimo 
culture from west to east, from Alaska across the Central region to the Cape York district, 
and from there down to West Greenland. . . (p. 74). 


Mathiassen’s earlier work ‘Archeology of the Central Eskimo,’’ which estab- 
lished the Thule culture in Arctic Canada, marked a notable advance in Eskimo 
archaeology; the careful researcheson which it was based, showing the profound 
influences which had been exerted in the Central regions by an old Eskimo culture 
originally derived from the West, called for a reorientation of the entire problem 
of Eskimo prehistory. However, it is going entirely too far to assume, as Mathiassen 
does, that all other Eskimo cultures are either later than or derived from the Thule. 
In view of what we have learned from recent excavations in Alaska,‘ and as the case 
of the Dorset culture also shows, one is forced to the conclusion that, whatever may 
have been the significance of the Thule culture, it is much too recent to have had any 
bearing on the fundamental problem of the origin of Eskimo culture. The author’s 
preoccupation with the Thule culture has often led to what the reviewer feels to 
be an erroneous interpretation of the evidence. Fortunately, the several examples 
of this tendency herein cited do not impair the general excellence of the two papers 
under review; on the contrary it is their conspicuous merit that the facts are pre- 
sented in such a manner that the reader can draw his own conclusions. Previous 
studies on Greenland archaeology have been based almost entirely on second-hand 
material, even such important works as those of Solberg, Wissler, Thalbitzer, and 
Thomsen. Mathiassen’s careful excavations at Inugsuk and in the Kangamiut area 
mark the introduction of the systematic method and for that reason, if no other, 
these two reports will remain as important landmarks in Greenland archaeology. 

Henry B. Co_tins, Jr. 


Red Mother. FRanNK B. LInDERMAN. (256 pp., $3. New York: John Day Co., 1933.) 


Mr. Linderman’s two earlier books on the Crow have been noted in this journal 
(AA 34:532, 717, 1932). The present contribution is perhaps the most valuable of 
the three. It is the autobiography of a Crow woman, Pretty-shield, of the Sore-lip 
clan, as dictated to Mr. Linderman via another woman, Goes-together, acting as in- 
terpreter. I am not ashamed to confess that I have learnt a number of things from 
this layman’s production. It supplies precisely some of those things one is likely to 
miss without recourse to the autobiographical technique. The account of the girl- 
ish games rings especially true, as does the report of a wound-doctoring (pp. 203- 
206). Indeed, many details are wholly authentic, e.g., the description of old age in 
terms of the cracking of the skin (pp. 45, 221); the lifting of a visionary by a bear 
visitant (p. 188); the revelation of a lullaby by a female animal (p. 113 f.). So far as 
I know, Mr. Linderman is the first to record the use of stilts among the Crow (p. 
33), though Culin credits the Shoshone with them. I have verified the statement 
through the good offices of my interpreter, James Carpenter; he writes me (Novem- 


* S-MC 81, no. 14: 43-46; SI-Publ. 3111: 135-144; Geogr. Rev. 22: 118-119. 
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ber 10, 1933) that both Crow boys and girls had used them—the latter more par- 
ticularly: “Stilts were made according to age of the users, all the way from six inches 
up to seven and eight feet.’’ There are also worthwhile particulars about maternity 
customs (pp. 145-149). 

Pretty-shield told the author that a man and his sister-in-law were not per- 
mitted by tribal law to speak to each other after the woman’s marriage (p. 17). 
This is contrary to my data: according to Gray-bull, who discussed these matters 
with me about twenty years ago, a brother-in-law ceases to indulge in frivolity with 
his married sister-in-law, but there was no taboo. Dick Wallace and Yellow-brow, 
recently questioned by Carpenter at my suggestion, support Gray-bull. 

A misconception appears in the account of one of the Crow Sun Dances (p. 208 
seq.). Mr. Linderman’s informant is made to credit a woman, Sitting-heifer, with 
the vow toperform this ceremony ; but, because of her not being morally pure, Plenty- 
coups is represented as appearing on the fourth day and deliberately killing her with 
his gun as a punishment for her attempting what she was unfit to undertake. On the 
face of it, this struck me as a confusion of ideas, for I had never heard of a Crow 
woman pledging the ceremony, while the important but ancillary office of tree- 
notcher did carry with it the obligation of perfect chastity. Also I had recorded the 
story of one performance which terminated with the accidental death of the pledger’s 
wife because of the spuriousness of the Sun Dance doll used.'! However, I submitted 
the case to Mr. Carpenter for further elucidation and am able to offer the following 
correction, based on the joint testimony of the two older men cited above. Both 
agree that there has never been a woman Whistler in the history of the Sun Dance. 
Sitting-heifer was the wife of Long-ear (a‘pAtske), the pledger of the performance 
in question. It was on the fourth day, when the selected war captains and men of 
valor came in to enact their deeds. The guns were laid in the rear of the lodge point- 
ing north; and one of them went off accidentally, hitting Sitting-heifer in the breast. 
It was contended that the fatal gun belonged to Plenty-coups, but no one could be 
sure. 

This was the last Sun Dance any one can remember, taking place about 1872. 
Wallace and Yellow-brow explain that the Whistler broke a taboo connected with 
the lodge, hence the misfortune. Long-ear’s brother had been killed by the Dakota 
while crossing a river, whence his pledge. However, shortly after this event a Crow 
party of which Long-ear was a member destroyed a group of Dakota, which elimi- 
nated the need for further revenge. The older men of the tribe warned Long-ear 
against carrying out his vow, since the ceremony ought to be held only if revenge 
failed prior to the building of the lodge. He disregarded their advice, had the struc- 
ture erected, and hung up the hand of one of the slain Dakota, which he dried and 
kept for the occasion. The rationalization differs from that previously published by 
me, but on the essential point—whether Sun Dances were ever pledged by women— 
this recent information supports the earlier data. 


1 R. H. Lowie, The Sun Dance of the Crow Indians, AMNH-AP 16: 49, 1915. 
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It is regrettable that Mr. Linderman ignores published and relatively accessible 
data on the Crow. He states that the nature of their ceremonial tobacco is an un- 
solved mystery (p. 85), yet over twenty years ago it was identified as Nicotiana 
multivalvis by Professor A. T. Setchell of the University of California. Also neither 
“The-war-clubs” =Lumpwoods (p. 42) nor the Foxes (p. 168) formed a secret 
society any more than any other of the Crow military organizations. As for the 
length of Long-hair’s hair which the author puts at over twenty-five feet (pp. 220, 
256), the estimate of contemporary early travellers is from 9 feet 11 inches to 10 
feet 7 inches.” 

In another matter Mr. Linderman and I have been equally culpable: we both 
designate a mythological character as Red-woman (p. 54), which is plausible but 
takes no account of an extra syllable (hi’cictawi’a, hi’ci, red, wi'a, woman). In 1931 
my informants uniformly rejected the interpretation without being able to sup- 
plant it with a better rendering. 

But whatever reservations have to be made in the case of a popular book, Mr. 
Linderman’s offering of Pretty-shield’s reminiscences is in a very real sense a con- 
tribution to Crow source material. 

RosBert H. Lowie 


Aboriginal Society in Southern California. WuLL1AM DuNCAN STRONG. (X, 358 pp. 
7 maps. University of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, vol. 26. Berkeley, 1929.) 


This monograph is the result of the author’s efforts to determine the “general 
pattern of aboriginal society” in southern California. It is not an ethnography in the 
usual sense, for material culture and such other traits as are irrelevant to the cen- 
tral problem are omitted. 

The bulk of the volume comprises data on social organization collected by the 
author during months of field work from six Shoshonean-speaking tribes, among 
whom it was believed aboriginal institutions would be best preserved. The tribes 
are the Serrano, the Desert, Pass and Mountain Cahuilla, the Cupefio, and the 
Luisefio, to each of whom one of the first six chapters is devoted. Original material 
is supplemented by the research of previous workers. These chapters are well docu- 
mented with records of marriages, clan and moiety membership, and genealogies. 
Where concrete data to demonstrate informants’ assertions are lacking, the fault 
is not the author’s; it is simply another regrettable instance in which the native 
group or its culture has perished before it could be reached. 

The data of these first six chapters will be of great value to any student of social 
organization, especially those interested in the development and diffusion of the 
sib and moiety. The author finds, as the basic social structure of these tribes, uni- 
lateral lineages which are practically the equivalent of “clans” (sibs). Rigid patri- 
lineal descent, the usual inhabitation of a particular town by one or several col- 


* Ibid., The Material Culture of the Crow Indians, 228, 1922. 
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lateral lineages, identification of the members of the group by the place name, and 
lineage exogamy are long steps toward a full-fledged clan system. Occasional 
branching off and final complete separation of collateral lineages illustrate a manner 
of formation of new clans. The unity of each lineage or clan is reinforced by its 
possession of a priest, house, and fetish bundle complex, and by its communal 
participation in such religious observances as the girls’ and boys’ adolescent cere- 
monies, mourning rites, eagle killing, singing, and certain dances. Although minor 
departures from the basic pattern are known, the social unit in marriage, residence, 
religion, and in such political life as exists, is the patrilineal clan. Superimposed 
upon the lineage, however, is the moiety which has wider distribution in California, 
but is less an integral part of aboriginal society among these tribes, probably being 
of later, western origin. It regulates marriage and involves a small degree of clan 
reciprocity. 

The reader who has not the time to peruse the details of the first six chapters 
will find an excellent and highly satisfactory summary of these data in chapter 
seven. 

The final chapter contains a synthesis of all available material on social institu- 
tions in southern California in a broad, historical reconstruction. (This is more 
fully developed by the author in a previous paper, “An Analysis of Southwestern 
Society.”)' Substantiating and in part incorporating the salient features of an 
earlier reconstruction made by A. L. Kroeber, the author concludes that there was: 
(1) an ancient culture of Hokan-speaking tribes, having girls’ adolescence ceremonies 
and mourning rites, (2) a “clan priest, house, and fetish complex” brought to “the 
autochthonous lineage, along with the idea of dichotomy,” by contact with the 
early Pueblo culture, and the development of certain special ceremonial features, 
during which the Shoshoneans drifted into southern California and cut off con- 
nections with the Southwest, (3) a subsequent assimilation by the Shoshoneans of 
the priest, house and fetish complex, and the rise of the toloache (Jimsonweed) cul- 
ture, (4) finally, the development of the Chungichnish religion and shell money 
exchange. The method of reconstruction is that of the “American School.” It is 
gratifying to note that archaeological and ethnographic research since the publica- 
tion of this monograph have both served to verify its conclusions. 

Even those who disdain historical reconstructions will find Strong’s analysis and 
descriptions of social organization in southern California of great value. If “func- 
tionalism’’ requests more adequate and detailed field observations, the present work 
should be quite satisfactory, for such limitations as exist in the treatment of these 
tribes are inherent not in the field methods, but in the present inert and virtually 
defunct status of the society. Those, on the other hand, who concede value to 
historical reconstruction will find the conclusions of this paper a painstaking and 
scholarly contribution to the history of native American institutions, and an il- 
luminating essay on the development and diffusion of social traits and patterns. 

Without wishing in the least to underrate the excellence of this work, the re- 
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viewer takes this opportunity to express an old grudge—against authors’ failing to 
use English translations of native terms. It would be so much easier for those of us 
who have not phenomenal memories. The present work, however, is, compared to 
others well known to all of us, only mildly troublesome in this respect. 


H. STEWARD 


New Types of Old Americans at Harvard. GORDON TOWNSEND BowLes. (144 pp., 
146 tables, 20 figs. $2.50. Cambridge: Harvard University Press.) 


The concept is slowly gaining ground among physical anthropologists that the 
human organism is a vital, dynamic complex whose balance is delicate enough to 
register the play of the numerous influences upon it. Although this is not a new 
idea, nevertheless in the older literature the dominant view regarded man as static. 
At least, the problems relating to mankind were approached with that bias. Per- 
haps the severest shock this point of view received came from the results of Boas’s 
study on the changing form of the children of immigrants. Since then the influence 
of more general biological theories has tended to shift the emphasis in physical 
anthropology away from the spider-like spinning of neat but tenuous patterns in 
systematics to the more fundamental issues. 

Dr. Bowles’ investigation of the changing physical types of Harvard men is in 
line with these tendencies. The problem with which he is concerned is one that has 
received wide attention, both in Europe and in America. This is simply that stature 
has been observed to be increasing at a considerable speed. The phenomenon has 
been reported in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, England, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Japan, and the United States. The most notable for the length of the 
period of observation is the increase measured on the recruits of the Canton St. 
Marie Vesubie. Here there has been an addition to the average stature of a homo- 
geneous population of 9.5 cm in the course of over 70 years. The greatest weakness 
in all these observations, however, has been the lack of an adequate check on socio- 
economic status, homogeneity of type, and place of origin, for these among other 
factors are well known to have a distinct efiect on the stature. In the present work 
Bowles has been fortunate enough to have a well-documented series of measure- 
ments on Harvard fathers and sons, and in some cases grandfathers, whose origin 
and socio-economic rating can be determined, and where ages were comparable. 
Lacking, however, is any reliable information on the distaff side of these succes- 
sions. A comparison by generations revealed an average increment to the mean 
stature of .08 cm per annum. Other dimensions of the body, as well as weight, par- 
take of this quantitative addition. The same phenomenon was found to be apparent 
in a sample drawn from Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, and Mt. Holyoke. 

Bowles suggests the following factors, in the order of their importance, as oper- 
ating to produce the results which his data indicate: 


1. Increased medical attention in preserving those children who have outgrown their 
strength until they have reached maturity and a normal resistance to disease. 
2. Cultural modernization and a general speeding up process. 
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. Better food in more abundance and greater variety. 

. More exercise. 

. Possible assortive and selective mating on the part of parents. 

. Occupational change of parents. 

. The non-ascertainable elements of climatological and meteorological effect. 


w 


The significance of these results needs no stressing. Dr. Bowles has handled his 
material in a competent fashion and is to be congratulated. 
H. L. SHAPIRO 


Agriculture of the American Indians: A Classified List of Annotated Historical 
References. EVERETT E. Epwarps (U.S. D. Agriculture, Library, Bibliographi- 
cal Contributions, No. 23, Second Edition, June, 1933). 


A list of 524 items, preceded by a short term paper; should be appreciated es- 
pecially in school and public libraries because of attention given to the popular and 
more accessible magazines, but is also of some use to the serious student. The list is 
roughly classified, but is not critical, no distinction being made between contribu- 
tions and popular rewrites, and the abstracts being at most those of a bibliographer. 
Ethnological and botanical studies by Americans are fairly well represented; 
European contributions much less so. The historical sources are absent; not even 
Acosta or Oviedo y Valdes is mentioned, Dobrizhoffer being the only older name I 
have noted. Of the great naturalist travelers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries Bartram is the lone presentative I found in the list. The Addenda, which 
distinguish the second edition from the first, unfortunately are not classified. 

CARL SAUER 


OCEANIA 


Life in Lesu; the Study of a Melanesian Society in New Ireland. HORTENSE POWDER- 
MAKER. Foreword by CLARK WIssLER. (352 pp., 2 plans, 25 ills., $3. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., 1933.) 


Dr. Powdermaker’s book deals with a village of 232 inhabitants, among whom 
she spent the better part of a year (1929-’30). Her contribution to knowledge can 
be precisely gauged only by a specialist on Melanesia; the following are merely a 
general ethnographer’s impressions. 

The author is not equally concerned with all of Lesu culture, technology being 
avowedly slighted. Such limitation, based on personal predilection, is of course 
wholly legitimate. I must, however, register my disappointment at the meagre dis- 
cussion of supernaturalism. Magic, to be sure, is duly stressed, and so is ceremonial 
behavior; but of the subjective side of religion we learn relatively little. What obvi- 
ously interested Dr. Powdermaker above all other phases of native life is social 
structure and usage, including the sociological aspect of economic organization. 
Lesu shares many traits with other Melanesian communities: there are matrilineal 
exogamous moieties, named after birds, each subdivided into clans (p. 33 sq.); the 
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old men are the rulers of the village (p. 41); matrilineal descent does not preclude 
transfer of property from father to son (p. 43 ef passim); and the boys’ initiation 
looms as an outstanding ceremonial occasion (p. 102 sq.). Other features are more 
distinctive, such as the preference for marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
or a father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter (p. 50), and the occasional sanctioned oc- 
currence of polyandry, in which case the second husband pays shell currency to 
the first and not to the wife’s kin (p. 227). However, polygyny was far more com- 
mon; in fact, Miss Powderntaker directly observed only one polyandrous union. 
Quite as remarkable as polyandry is the established practice of permitting sex rela- 
tions with a number of additional concubitants—a liberty granted to both sexes. 


A young married woman without lovers would be in the same social position as a young girl 
in our own society who never has any beaux or is never invited to parties. (P. 244). 


Notwithstanding these customs marital jealousy is not lacking in particular cases. 

Dr. Powdermaker’s presentation is uniformly sane and lucid—apart from a few 
disturbing typographical atrocities, as when ingatsung is defined as “male speaking, 
husband’s father’s brother’s wife (p. 50); and when, in conflict with all other state- 
ments, even in the same sentence, the preferential marriage suddenly figures as that 
with a mother’s brother’s daughter, instead of with this cross-cousin’s daughter (p. 
327). 

In my opinion the long section on ‘‘Work” (pp. 154-225) forms the most valua- 
ble part of the book. Its approach to primitive economics seems inspired by Dr. 
Malinowski—to whom the volume is dedicated—and Dr. Thurnwald, and these 
masters have reason to be proud of their disciple. I do not recall a clearer picture of 
the economic organization of any primitive tribe. 

Rosert H. Lowie 


Life or Death in Luzon. SamuEL E. Kane. (331 pp. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill 
Co., 1933.) 


Despite its somewhat lurid title and its attempt to capitalize the sex life of the 
savage this book contains much of interest and value to the ethnologist. The author 
spent thirty years among the pagan tribes of the Northern Philippines as soldier, 
supervisor, and finally as governor of the Mountain Province. He had an unusual 
opportunity to witness ceremonies and practices seldom seen by white men. At 
times he becomes confused in his dates—as when he places the death of William 
Jones prior to the inauguration of Governor Taft—and he has brought into his nar- 
rative some good old stock Philippine stories, but essentially the book is sound. 

The account of the head-hunt in which he participated is probably the only 
authentic record of an eye witness we possess. 

The volume adds considerably to our knowledge of the Igorot and Ifugao, given 
in the earlier books of Jenks and Barton, and should be included in every collection 
of Philippine books. 


Fay-Cooper COLE 


| 
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AFRICA 


Caravans of the Old Sahara; an introduction to the history of the Western Sudan. 
E. W. Bovitt. (300 pp., 13 maps. Published for the International Institute of 
African languages and Cultures. London: Oxford University Press, 1933.) 

This is a compilation of the gist of the information contained in the known his- 
tories and works of travel concerning the country west of Lake Chad and bounded 
by Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis on the north and the Gulf of Guinea on the south. 
The book seems to be a series of articles or lectures, as each chapter is complete in 
itself and there is little chronological continuity in the events described. Unfor- 
tunately the chronology (pp. 270-271) is not a complete record of ali these events, 
but a good index facilitates reference. The author is generally non-committal in his 
statements and merely voices the opinions of the authorities cited. In this respect 
he is wise, as many of the views expressed by recent British and French writers 
must be considered merely tentative. The absence of genealogical trees tracing the 
reputed national and tribal descents of the peoples dealt with from races who lived 
prior to the Christian and Moslem eras tends to make some of the deductions incon- 
clusive. The Jews have ceased to be a nation for nearly two thousand years. At the 
present day the word “Jew” is merely a religious classification, as Moslem or 
Christian. We suggest that Semitic is more accurate in describing the descent of 
races who are not actually practicing the Jewish religion to-day. The Spanish Jews 
who migrated from the terrors of the Inquisition to Salonica and thence to Egypt 
possess no physical affinities with the black Jews of Morocco or the Falasha. One 
of the results of the development of Arabic education in Africa has been a tendency 
to accept the written word as an historical fact. The tendency of Moslem negroids 
to claim a descent from their Prophet has resulted in the compilation of numerous 
genealogies made to order by natives who have obtained cheap copies of the Arabic 
histories etc., which have been published in Cairo for fifty years prior to 1914. 
The maps showing the country at various periods would be more intelligible if the 
various territories were shaded or colored, the maps uniform in scale, and the area 
shown. Some of the reproductions of medieval maps are of considerable interest. 

In conclusion, the work may be of use to those to whom a good university or 
public library is not accessible. For our part we should prefer the recognized authori- 
ties on African histories north of the Equator, as although the merchants or travel- 
lers did not as a general rule perform the entire journey, the natural route from 
Arabia to Nigeria was via Axum, Sennar, and Dar Fur, as the desert barriers are not 
so formidable. 


ArTHuR E. ROBINSON 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa: Reproductions of Photographic Studies. A. M. 
Duccan-Cronin. Vol. II, Section III, Plates LIII-LXXVIIL. The Suto-Chuana 
Tribes, Sub-Group III, The Southern BaSotho. With an introductory article 
on the Southern Basotho and descriptive notes on the plates by G. P. LestRADE, 
and a bibliography of the Southern BaSotho by I. ScHaPERA. (21s. Cambridge: 
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Deighton, Bell and Co., Ltd.; Kimberley: Alexander McGregor Memorial 
Museum, 1933.) 


In these days of restricted budgets for printing and more especially for illustra- 
tions it is a pleasure to survey the splendid series of twenty-six photographic studies 
illustrating the life of the Southern BaSotho. The landscapes and views of people 
in action convey accurate impressions that no amount of verbiage could duplicate. 
The plates are preceded by a brief account of the group by Professor Lestrade and 
by a bibliography by Professor Schapera. 


E. W. Grirrorp 


MICELLANEOUS 


Ceskoslovenské Vlastivéda (Czechoslovakia in All Its Aspects). Vol. I1, Clovek (Man). 
Edited by Jiti Hor4k, Jindfich Matiegka, and Karel Weigner. (624 pp., Ké 300. 
Prague: “‘Sfinx”’ Bohumil Janda, 1933.) 


Under the auspices of the Czechoslovak Academy of Work a series of coopera- 
tive studies is being published in Czechoslovakia, which is to include every phase 
of the physical, social, economic, and political background of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Vaclav Dédina is editor-in-chief. 

After studying the present as well as the previous volumes which have appeared, 
it can be safely stated that no other work of its kind, comparable in scholarship, 
editorship and ambitiousness of purpose, has appeared so far in Czech or in any 
other language. Contrary to the usual practice of European publishers, the present 
volume is beautifully bound and printed on durable paper; innumerable illustra- 
tions, reproductions of documents and photographs and statistical tables are a dis- 
tinct joy. Altogether twenty-six experts in their individual fields have written one 
or more of the several chapters, which deal, in summary, with the physical anthro- 
pology of Czechoslovakia, of the Czechoslovak minorities peoples (Ruthenians, Ger- 
mans, Magyars, Jews, and Gypsies), and with the various aspects of the country 
and the results of the public health service there. Of special interest to us is the 
chapter by Dr. Jifi Maly, analyzing the physical changes which occur in the second- 
generation foreign-born Czechoslovak emigrants, especially in America. It is true 
that he depends on the research of F. Boas, Bowdit, AleS Hrdlitka, and Jan Auerhan 
in that field, but he adds much to the conclusions already drawn. Each essay is 
thoroughly documented and provided with a bibliography. The index of 13 pages is 
very inclusive. 

On the whole, the work is a lively book, of commendable virtue and minor faults. 
An astonishing amount of research has gone into its making and some new things 
have been disclosed. The fact that it is written in Czechoslovak is a distinct handi- 
cap, because even the customary English summaries are omitted. But its existence 
can be ignored by no scholar in the field. 


Joserx S. Roucexk 
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Primitive Secret Societies. HUTTON WEBSTER. (xiii, 248 pp. $3. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1933.) 


The second and revised edition of Hutton Webster’s Primitive Secret Societies 
has made its appearance. The preface describes the scope of the revision in this new 
edition 

Some corrections have been made in the text and the notes, several quotations in foreign 
languages have been translated into English, and the index has been considerably enlarged. 


Otherwise the book remains in its original form. 


W. Grrrorp 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME ARAPAHO KINSHIP TERMS AND SOCIAL USAGES' 


Professor Kroeber* (The Arapaho, pages 9 and 150) gives a list of Arapaho and 
Gros Ventre (Atsina) kinship terms; and on page 10 ef seg. he discusses them, and 
mentions a number of Arapaho social usages;on page 150 there is a short note observ- 
ing that the Arapaho system is identical with the Gros Ventre one. The present paper 
is not designed to replace a fuller paper on Arapaho and Atsina kinship terms etc., 
which I plan to publish when I have fuller material on both (especially on the Atsina 
which I cannot discuss at present save to mention that the alleged Atsina word given 
by Morgan for my daughter-in-law is not Atsina, but Cree, and to point out that 
Kroeber ignores Morgan’s schedules, and that it is most peculiar that the Atsina 
have a gens-system but merge both parallel and cross-cousins with brothers and 
sisters, if Kroeber is correct). Apparently Spier, in his Distribution of Kinship 
Systems in North America, pages 69-88, uses Kroeber’s schedules of Arapaho and 
Atsina as a basis, and so his work will not be referred to again. 

Kroeber’s phonetic scheme of Arapaho is inadequate, but this does not affect 
the points at issue, with one possible exception. On page 9 the Arapaho equivalents 
of several terms are queried, but are supplied on page 150. I am glad to be able to 
confirm those given on page 150, save the term for mother’s sister, which happens 
to be absent in my schedules, though Kroeber is doubtless right; for my own 
schedules show that father’s brother and father are designated by the same term; 
the children of my father’s sister are my brothers and sisters, as are also the children 
of my father’s brother as well as my mother’s sister’s children, and in addition, my 
mother’s brother’s children; my parallel nephews and nieces are my sons and 
daughters; my cross-nephews and cross-nieces have designations distinct from 
these. This brings us to the question of cross-cousin marriage, for according to 
Kroeber’s schedules and subsequent discussion, there is but a single term for 
daughter-in-law and cross-niece. I am compelled to state that Kroeber is in error 
on this point, even if his Atsina (Gros Ventre) schedules seem to support him: for 
I have used different informants at different times and get niseb for my daughter- 
in-law and nisebi for my cross-niece;‘ on the face of it, it seems as if the latter were 


! Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
2? AMNH-B 18. 
>UW-PA 1. 

* Combined with the possessive pronoun of the third person animate singular, the two 
terms more nearly coincide; with inaccurate phonetics confusion might easily arise. It is not 
likely that the term for my father-in-law, nesi’6e (Kroeber’s nici’¢i), is related to the term 
for maternal uncle, nesi (Kroeber’s nii’ci), as Kroeber thinks: the evidence of Ojibwa, Meno- 
mini (niséh my maternal uncle, *necihsa; nisé’neh my father-in-law, *nec@@ehsa), and Algonkin 
is very unfavorable, as this would involve the assumption of a suffix otherwise unknown. An 
additional argument to support cross-cousin marriage is thus without foundation. (One 
Araphaho informant gives neci#e and neci.) 
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based on the former: but this is only apparent, not real. Proto-Algonquian ’@ and c 
in Araphago merge into s; niseb and niasebi correspond faithfully to Fox ne‘semya, 
my daughter-in-law, Fox ne‘cemi‘a my cross-niece respectively, on which see AA., 
n.s., 34: 358, 359. It may be added that naseb also denotes my cross-nephew’s wife 
as well as my daughter-in-law. Cross-cousin marriage is forbidden among the Arap- 
aho. But if a man has carnal intercourse with his cross-niece, he is not looked down 
upon provided she is not so actyally but merely classified as such; and this practice 
obtains commonly enough at the present time. It is true that Kroeber gives no in- 
timation that other females are classified as cross-nieces, but with the kinship sys- 
tem as explained above it is obvious that with the ego male the daughters of female 
first-cousins would be such. Here, it may be noted, certain other kinship terms also 
have rather more extended values than given by him. 

I may mention that Arapaho has vocative cases for kinship terms, such as 
natw’ daughter! Kroeber does not give these (Joc. cit.), but he gives a few in his 
Arapaho Dialects;‘ as I have not complete schedules I must take this up systemati- 
cally subsequently. Yet, it may be noted, these are not purely linguistic phenomena; 
for example, there is no vocative of the Arapaho term for my wife, in place of which 
the vocative of the Arapaho word for old woman is used (as similarly among the 
Fox): which is not noted by him. 

The following social usages not mentioned by Kroeber may be of interest. I have 
not material enough to show definitely whether the remarks apply to all who are 
classed as the kinsfolk or whether they apply only to such as are actually so as we 
conceive it, save in a few self-evident cases. A maternal uncle may not speak to his 
nephew’s wife, nor may a maternal aunt speak to her niece’s husband; it may be 
noted the term for daughter-in-law is the same as that for cross-nephew’s wife and 
similarly the term for son-in-law is the same as that for cross-niece’s husband, and 
this type of avoidance (i.e., father-in-law and daughter-in-law, mother-in-law and 
son-in-law) occurs over a wide area. A girl may jest with her maternal uncle but 
not obscenely. She has respect for him. Carnal intercourse between uncle and per- 
sons Classified as cross-nieces, barring the actual cross-nieces, has been mentioned 
by me above. Kroeber mentions that brother-in-law and sister-in-law often joke 
with each other, but fails to note that these jokes are frequently obscene, and that 
the two often romp with each other in a manner transgressing our notions of pro- 
priety. A young blood when asked about the joking relationship between brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law, volunteered to narrate an experience of his own. He said 
that while romping with his sister-in-law (his wife was in the next room with the 
door unlocked) he had thrown her down and touched her person and added, “But 
that was as far as I could go. I had too great respect for my sister-in-law.”’ The 
prominence of the paternal aunt is institutional. She may jest with her nephew (to 
what lengths?). Maternal uncle and nephew joke with each other, but when the 
nephew is grown up the uncle will refrain for fear the jesting may concern the 
nephew’s wife with whom he can not converse (see above), except in the case of dire 


§ UC-PAAE 12: 119, 136. 
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necessity or sickness. But the nephew won’t let up. He will always try to get his 
uncle to use filthy words in the presence of his (the nephew’s) wife. A grandmother 
is privileged to talk vulgarly to her grandchildren, especially boys, and vice versa. 
The same applies (with the restriction “especially boys”?) to a grandfather and 
grandchildren. When a father-in-law, mother-in-law, cross-niece-in-law, daughter- 
in-law, maternal uncle-in-law, cross-nephew-in-law is present, and an outsider uses 
vulgar language, either the relative mentioned or the reciprocal will leave at once; 
and the other must stay to reprimand the outsider. Kroeber has noted certain per- 
sons before whom a salacious tale may not be told. This list should be amplified to 
contain all the persons just mentioned. If any one of these “prohibited”’ persons is 
present, he or she will throw a stick (or anything else) at the offender, or pinch him. 
The narrator will beg pardon. This is strictly adhered to today. Except in the pres- 
ence of her mother-in-law, sister, female cousin, if a girl is at all acquainted with a 
man, she may say to another girl in his presence, “‘Let’s urinate,” or “Let’s defe- 
cate.’’ During coitus even a man’s wife covers her face with the left or right arm. 
Coitus during the day-time is strictly forbidden. Fast women ignore these rules. 
Finally, if a younger brother has intercourse with an older brother’s wife, if the 
older brother knows it, he will do nothing. If some one reports this to the older 
brother, the latter would say, ““He’s my younger brother and can do what he likes 
with my wife. It’s my affair.” If the circumstances were reversed, if the younger 
brother were past thirty, he would act similarly; if he were younger he would be 
angry. But either case hardly ever happens. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 


NEW RULES FOR HISTORICAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMANY? 


Readers of German periodicals and books will do well to consider carefully the 
following extracts from the instructions issued by Dr. Frick, Minister for the 
Interior, to all educational authorities in the German territories (Unterrichtsver- 
waltungen der Linder, III 3120/22.6) and reprinted in Nachrichtenblatt fiir deutsche 
Vorzeit, 1933, pages 81-83. The journal explains that the instructions have been 
transmitted to the Association of schoolbook publishers and, till the appearance of 
the new textbooks, are to serve as a guide for historical teaching in all German 
schools: 


The outlines (Richtlinien) are not intended, and cannot attempt, to give even a sum- 
mary survey of the whole material or the manner of its presentation. They only draw atten- 
tion to certain important points of view that hitherto have been inadequately, if at all, pre- 
sented and must accordingly be given greater prominence in the future. 

Prehistory should be first mentioned since it not only locates the starting point of the 
historical development of our continent in the Central European cradle of our people but is 
further, as a preeminently national science (hervorragend nationale Wissenschaft) (Kossinna) 
better fitted than any other discipline to counteract the traditional undervaluation of the cul- 
tural eminence (Kilturhéhe) of our Germanic forefathers. . . . 


1 We are indebted for this communication to a distinguished British prehistorian. 
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As to details the following points are to be noted. The textbooks must begin with an ac- 
count of the primeval history (Urgeschichte) of Central Europe (the Ice Age) and show how 
specific races (Neanderthal, Aurignac, Cro-Magnon) were the bearers of distinctive cultures. 
It can be shown already in primeval history that culture is a product of race. This fact is only 
obscured by the racial mixings of later times but is not canceled thereby. 

From the beginning of prehistory (V orgeschichte) (Postglacial times) onwards the Nordic 
and Faelic races spread over North and Central Europe; their principal areas of expansion as 
well as those of the remaining primary races of Europe are to be illustrated with simple 
sketches. The history of Europe is the work of peoples of Nordic race (nordrassischer V dlker) ; 
their cultural eminence (Kulturhthe) is disclosed to us not only by the relics they have left in 
the way of stone and bronze implements, but also by their achievements in the spiritual do- 
main that science can infer—not least in the highly developed Nordic (Indo-Germanic) parent 
tongue which has ousted the languages of the remaining European races save for survivals. 

We take the path to Hither Asia and North Africa with the first Nordic invasions which 
must have taken place already in the fifth millennium B.c. This is indicated by finds of Nordic 
skulls in the earliest Egyptian graves and by the early attested blonde population of the 
coastal region of North Africa (cf. Lapouge, L’Aryen, son réle social, Paris, 1885). The racial 
origin of the Sumerians is still obscure, but their language permits of hundreds of comparisons 
with Indo-Germanic roots which could be most readily explained by the assumption of a 
former upper class of Nordic conquerors (die Annahme einer ehemaligen nordischen Eroberer- 
schicht). A decisive influence on the history of Hither Asia (Eine einschneidende Beeinflussung 
der Geschichte) was first exercised by the Indians, Medes, Persians, and Hittites, originally of 
Nordic stock (nordrassischen). The scholars must live through as if it were that of their own 
blood-relations the fate of these peoples who eventually were overwhelmed in the flood of 
foreign blood (unter der Ubermachtfremdrassigen Blutes) after they had created high civiliza- 
tions in India and Persia. 

The history of the Greeks has again to begin from Central Europe. It must once more be 
insisted that it deals with our nearest racial brothers (unsere ndchsten rassischen Briider). Ac- 
cordingly our inward relation to Greek art is quite different to that to Chinese, Japanese, or 
Mexican art. The Nordic Greeks as conquerors formed the aristocracy (Herrenschicht) in the 
land. In parts of Attica Carian was still spoken in the country by the native population in the 
time of Pausanias. Here in the south the struggle of classes was based upon a contrast of races. 
Both in Attica and in Sparta the full citizens constituted only a minority over against the na- 
tive population and the slaves; these at least in Attica were largely of Asiatic origin. Hence 
the breaking down of class barriers by the democracy and the unrestrained mixing of races 
that thereupon set in hastened by the growing reduction in families (Kinderarmut) (Polybios!) 
sealed the fate of the Nordic race in Greece, and the decay of Greek culture proceeded with 
such terrible speed that in barely 200 years the Greek people sank into complete insignificance. 
(Data on the racial aspect of this development in Giinther, Rassengeschichte des hellenischen 
und rémischen Volkes.) 

The history of the Nordic peoples of Italy must likewise begin in Central Europe so that 
here too the racial kinship may be felt. The struggle between the Patricians and the Plebs is 
to be understood mainly (vorwiegend) as a racial struggle—hence the particularly fierce re- 
sistance to the grant of connubium to the Plebs. The Nordic element in the Romans was 
nearly consumed in continual wars. By the time of Tiberius only six of the old Patrician fami- 
lies survived! The overwhelming majority of the total population of Italy consisted of the 
descendants of Oriental slaves. The hopelessness of their plight formed the background for 
the stoical philosophy of the Romans. And so by the beginning of the new era the denordicizing 
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(Entnordnung) of southern Europe was nearly completed. The significance of the Germanic 
folk-migration lies fundamentally in the fact that it brought fresh Nordic blood into the 
Roman Empire, denaturalized (entarteten) as it was through this racial confusion. . . . Minis- 
ter Dr. Frick to the Ministerial Conference of May 9, 1933. 


AN ISOLATED MEDIEVAL MOSLEM COLONY IN CHINA 


The Times (London) of August 18, 1933 contains an interesting illustrated arti- 
cle by G. Findlay Andrew on a colony of Moslems in China. These people are 
descendants of outlaws who were exiled from Samarkand by the ruling prince about 
600 years ago. They were led into exile by a white camel which carried upon its 
back an Arabic copy of the Qoran. On reaching Keh-tzi-Kong near Sunwha on the 
Yellow river in the province of Kansu the camel foundered in a marsh. A settle- 
ment was made there and until recently these people spoke the ancient Turkish 
language of their ancestors. Their women still wear the big turban and heavily 
braided trousers which were in vogue six centuries ago in Samarkand. Mr. Andrew 
was shown the Qoran, which he photographed, and the fossilized hump of the 
ancient camel leader in the marsh. Compulsory education has now been introduced 
among these people by the Chinese government, and it is only a matter of time when 
they will lose their national identity and resemble their co-religionists at Pekin, of 
which an illustration appears in The National Geographic Magazine for June 1933, 
page 748, plate IV. 


A. E. Rospinson 


THE AZANIAN CULTURE 


In sequence of the investigations carried out by Capt. G. E. H. Wilson (Man: 32, 
1932, etc.) there is an interesting article by G. W. B. Huntingford on “The Azanian 
Civilization of Kenya” in Antiquity for June 1933. 

Definite traces of a pre-Bantu system of terracing and irrigation have been 
found in Abyssinia, Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, and Northern Rhodesia. Captain 
Wilson’s article is illustrated by maps and diagrams of these evidences of a now ex- 
tinct and non-autochthonous people in Africa. Traces have been found in the Sudan 
and are attributed there to Moslem missionary settlers from Arabia. 

Mr. Huntingford has described and illustrated a number of stone hut circles, 
tumuli, and earthworks which have been discovered in Kenya and are of non- 
Bantu origin. There is no definite evidence of any connection with the ruins of 
Zimbabwe, at present, but the term Azanian has been applied to these recent dis- 
coveries, as it is considered that both the agricultural and residential evidences be- 
long to the same migrants from the northern district of Azania which formed part 
of the dominions of the Christian kings of Axum in the fifth and seventh centuries 
of our era. There is no evidence of any connection between them and the Axumite 
settlements in the Sudan, but it is considered probable that the Azanian culture 
found in Uganda, Tanganyika, etc. dates from about the Moslem era. The subse- 
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quent religious wars in Arabia and the invasions of Azania and Abyssinia by the 
Moslems displaced a large population of Jews, Christians, and pagans who were 
settled on both sides of the Red Sea. 

A. E. RoBInson 


To THE Eprror, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: 


May we, through your columns, draw the attention of your readers to the third 
annual Seminar in the Caribbean, to be held in Cuba from March 7 to 14, 1934, 
under the auspices of The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America? 

We believe that, especially in view of recent developments, it is of increasing 
importance that a growing number of Americans should have insight into the 
problems, culture, and lives of the Cuban people. The Seminar in Cuba, like our 
annual Seminar in Mexico, is designed to brings its members into contact with the 
plans, projects, and beliefs of the leaders of all sectors of opinion in the country. 

The Seminar will begin with lectures on shipboard en route from New York to 
Havana. The program in Cuba will include lectures, round table discussions, and 
field trips into the interior. The faculty of the Seminar, leadings its discussions and 
perfecting its contacts with Cuba and Cubans, will include Dr. Ernest Gruening, 
Miss Elizabeth Wallace, Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones, and Mr. Hubert C. Herring. 

Applications and requests for detailed information should be addressed to 


Mr. HuBert C. HERRING, Executive Director 
The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


1 For Nabatean Agriculture see E. M. Quatremere in the Journal Asiatique (Paris, 
1835) and Ernest Renan in the Journal “Memoires del’Institute” (Paris, Tom. XXIV, 1861). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE First INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGI- 
CAL SCIENCES will be held in London, July 30 to August 4, 1934. ‘“The Congress is 
designed to include all those departments of research which contribute to the 
scientific study of man, in their application to races, peoples and modes of life. . . . 
Subsequent sessions are to be at intervals of four years. The new Congress should 
thus always meet at two years’ interval between Prehistoric Congresses, and always 
in those years when the Americanist Congress meets in Europe; for example, at 
Seville in 1934.” 

Presidents of the provisional sections are: Anatomy and Physical Anthropology, 
Professor G. Elliot Smith; Psychology, Mr. F. C. Bartlett; Demography and Popu- 
lation Problems, Professor C. B. Fawcett; Ethnography, Dr. A. C. Haddon; 
Technology (Arts and Crafts), Mr. H. Balfour; Sociology, Professor C. G. Seligman; 
Religion, Professor E. O. James; Language and Writing, Dr. Alan H. Gardiner. 
The Earl of Onslow is President of the Congress. 

Subscriptions for Membership of the Congress, £1, entitling the member to speak 
and vote at all meetings of the Congress, to receive the printed Proceedings, and to 
purchase other publications of the Congress at Members’ prices, should be addressed 
to the Treasurer, Mr. Harry G. Beasley, c/o Royal Anthropological Institute, 52 
Upper Bedford Place, London, W.C.1; all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Congress-Secretaries at the same address. 


Dr. MArtTIN GUSINDE writes (January 2, 1934) that he and Father Schebesta 
are leaving in February in order to spend a year among the Ituri Pygmies. Father 
Schebesta will devote himself to linguistic, Dr. Gusinde to somatological research. 


Miss Etta DELOoRIA, at the November 27 meeting of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, Section of Anthropology, meeting in conjunction with the American 
Ethnological Society, lectured on “Family Life among the Dakota Indians.” 


Dr. WALTER HirscHBERG spoke on “Gibt es eine Buschmannkultur?” at the 
tenth of May meeting of the Anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wien. The lecture 
has been published in the Sitzungsberichte 1932-33, pages 29-33 ; discussion follows 
on pages 33, 34. Dr. Edwin M. Loeb addressed the same organization in April on 
“Die sozialen Organisationen Indiens und Ozeaniens,” and in March Dr. Victor 
Lebzelter lectured on ‘(Das Pygmienproblem.”’ In October of the previous year 
Dr. Martin Gusinde gave the obituary address for Erland von Nordenskiéld. 


Tue Fretp offered by the Anthropological Laboratory for the 
summer of 1934 are in ethnology and archaeology. Dr. Leslie Spier will be in charge 
of the ethnological group, working among the Modocs of southern Oregon, and 
Emil W. Haury will lead the archaeological group, excavating in the Mimbres 
Valley, New Mexico. 
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